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The Christian Register 


Thirty-Nine Years of Icelandic Churches 


Not one of them once opened has closed its doors 
PHILIP M. PETURSSON 


Es Tue ReGister of December 26, 1929, 
mention is made of Dr.. Louis C. Cor- 
nish’s visit to the Icelandic churches in 
Canada and the United States. It may 
be of interest to readers of THE REGISTER 
to know more about the Icelanders and 
their work in the liberal cause. 

It is now thirty-nine years since a Uni- 
tarian mission was first established 
among the Icelanders in Winnipeg. To-day, 
of the sixteen Unitarian churches listed 
in the Unitarian Year Book of 1928-29, 
as existing in Canada, eight are Icelandic, 
and of the fifteen missions and preaching 
stations in both Canada and the United 


States, seven are Icelandic. The total 
constituency of the English-speaking 


churches in Canada is 1,317, and the mem- 
bership 639; while the constituency of the 
Icelandic churches in Canada is 1,518 and 
membership is 1,060. Further compari- 
sons might be made, but these will suffice, 
I believe, to show that the Icelanders are 
not inactive in their work for liberalism 
in religion, and compare very favorably 
with the English-speaking churches in 
this country, particularly when there are 
only about 45,000 Icelanders in both 
Canada and the United States. 

The Icelanders continue to show prog- 
ress in their work. During the past three 
or four years, for instance, three new 
churehes have been built}; one in Arborg, 
Manitoba; one in Riverton, Manitoba ; 
and one in Blaine, Wash. The building 
of a fourth church is under consideration 
in Seattle. It might be mentioned also 
that during the past three or four years 
one of our young Icelandic women has 
graduated from the Tuckerman School 
and that four young men have attended 
Meadville. 
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Though greatly pleased with the prog- 
ress shown in their various churches, the 
Icelandic ministers are still not satisfied. 
They continue to work for still more prog- 
ress and show much enthusiasm for the 
work. They continue, as they have in 
the past, to encourage, wherever possible, 
the organization of new congregations. 
They visit, as often as they are able, tle 
preaching stations, and they frequently 
exchange pulpits. They have also begun 
to work for more efficient and up-to-date 
methods in their Sunday-schools, for 
which purpose the Icelandic Conference 
has engaged the services of Miss Bjérg 
Peterson, a Tuckerman graduate. 

Miss Peterson’s work, as outlined by the 
Conference held at Riverton, Manitoba, 
last summer, consists in organizing and 
superintending Sunday-schools in the vari- 
ous churches. Her field, which is a large 
one, was divided into six districts: 
(1) Winnipeg, (2) Arborg and Riverton, 
(8) Oak Point, Lundar, and surrounding 
district, (4) Gimli and district, (5) Wyn- 
yard and district, (6) Piney and Lan- 
gruth. She is spending two months in 
each of these divisions, organizing Sunday- 


schools, instructing teachers, visiting 
parents, and in general acting as a mis- 
sionary among the people. At the end of 
her two months in each division, she seads 
a report to the president of the Icelandic 
Conference, in which she gives the num- 
ber of children that attended the Sunday- 
school, the number of teachers that are 
in the school, the number of hours spent 
in instructing the teachers and children, 
a record of the visits she has made to the 
homes of the children, of meetings that 
she has had with parents, and a list of 
suggestions for future work in each of 
the communities. Miss Peterson’s salary 
for her work is paid by the churches she 
serves and by the Icelandic Conference, 
each paying half. That there is confi- 
dence in Miss Peterson and the work she 
is doing is shown by the fact that at the 
Conference, last summer, more than $400 
was raised in a few minutes toward the 
Conference’s share of her salary, directly 
following a discussion of the work and a 
decision to have it continued through 
this year. 
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Last summer a project in which the Ice- 
landers have not been previously engaged 
was set on foot. They began to take an 
active part in co-operation with the HEng- 
lish-speaking Unitarians in Winnipeg to 
establish a Unitarian church for English- 
speaking Unitarians. They have seen for 
several years that the younger Icelanders 
tend to discard the Icelandic for English, 
with the result that the Icelandic lan- 
guage becomes more and more difficult 
for them to use and understand. This 
leads to the tendency to take a smaller 
part in the activities of the Icelandic 
church. The logical thing to do, it seemed, 
was to co-operate with the English Unita- 
rian church in Winnipeg and thus provide 
a liberal church to which they could go 
when the time came that they wished to 
make a change. 

An experiment was begun last July by 
having English services for both the Eng- 
lish Unitarians and those of the Icelanders 
who preferred English services. Philip 
M. Pétursson was called to serve as pastor 
for the summer months. The experiment 
proved successful, with the result that it 
was decided to continue it for a year. 
When Dr. George F. Patterson yisited 
Winnipeg in September, he was very well 
impressed by the result of the experiment, 
as was also Mr. Hall from England when 
he visited the church. Dr. Cornish was 
also impressed when he went through 
Winnipeg in October. Dr. Patterson and 
Mr. Hall each left Winnipeg prepared to 
recommend to their respective adminis- 
trative bodies that an appropriation be 
made to help the experiment along. -These 
appropriations have since been made, and 
the members of the Unitarian Church of 
Winnipeg, as the reorganized Unitarian 
church is called, look forward to the 
growth and future prosperity of Unita- 
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rianism in Winnipeg, and not only in 
Winnipeg, but in the other places where 
Icelandic churches have been built. For, 
as time goes on, there will undoubtedly be 
a demand for English services. This de- 
mand will be supplied when possible, and 
will vudoubtedly be instrumental in bring- 
ing people who do not speak Icelandic 
into the Unitarian Church. 

Six ministers are devoting themselves 


to the service of the Icelandic churches © 


in Canada. Dr. Régnvaldur Pétursson, 
Rey. Ragnar Kvaran, president of the Ice- 
landic Conference of Churches, and Rey. 
Benjamin Kristjansson, pastor of the Fed- 
erated Church, are all in Winnipeg. Rev. 
Gudmundur Arnason is serving the con- 
gregations of Oak Point, Lundar, and the 
surrounding district. Rev. Fridrik Frid- 
riksson is serving the congregations of 
Wynyard, Shoal Lake, and surrounding 
district. Rey. Thorgeir J6nsson is serving 
the congregations of Gimli, Riverton, and 
Arborg. In Seattle, Rev. Albert Krist- 
jainsson is the pastor of the Icelandic 
church, and in Winnipeg, Rev. Philip M. 
Pétursson is the pastor of the newly or- 
ganized’ Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, 
which, as has been mentioned, is an Eng- 
lish-speaking church. 

All of these men, with the exception of 
Rey. Albert Kristjfinsson, were present at 
the conference held at Riverton, Manitoba, 
on the occasion of the dedication of the 
church there, last July. They all took 
part in the service of dedication, as did 
also Sveinn Thorvaldsson, president of 
the congregation. Rev. Gudmunder Ar- 
nason, and Philip M. Pétursson spoke in 
English. During the conference, Miss 
Bjérg Peterson delivered a paper on reli- 
gious education. 
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Thirty-nine years ago, when a mission 
was first established among the _ Ice- 
landers of Winnipeg, the wisdom of the 
move was seriously questioned. But since 
then, the small beginning, with a member- 
ship of but thirty-six, has grown beyoud 
all expectations. Who could have told in 
1891 that the little mission would flourish 
and blossom into a conference of fifteen 
congregations with a constituency of 1,518 
and an actual membership of a little over 
a thousand, whose influence has been ear- 
ried by Icelanders from the two prairie 
provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
as far west as Seattle and Blaine, south 
to California, and north to the homeland 
touching the Arctie circle? Many Unita- 
rians intend to visit the homeland this 
summer on the occasion of the millennial 
celebration of the Icelandic Parliament to 
be held there. 

During the past thirty-nine years, eleven 
Icelanders have attended Meadville Theo- 
logical School. At the present time, five 
of these are still in the Unitarian min- 
istry. Since the close of the war, five min- 
isters have been called from Iceland to 
serve churches in the Canadian West. 
Four of these are at the present time tak- 
ing an active part in the work of the 
church. One of these men, Rey. Fridrik 
Fridriksson of Wynyard, attended Mead- 
ville for two quarters during a mueh- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Humanism and Naturalism 


Professor of Philosophy, 


ROY WOOD SELLARS 


University of Michigan ; 


author “The Next Step in Religion’, “Religion Coming of Age’, etc. 


Humanism is one of those inevitable 
ideas which run all through history. 
Every age in which man has been self- 
conscious and self-confident has witnessed 
its appearance. There is something natu- 
rally gracious about the word. It stands 
for interest in human life and for a free 
development of its possibilities. 

It is a term with a history. Thus it is 
associated in philosophy with the Greek 
“Age of Hnlightenment” which succeeded 
the successful ending of the Persian wars. 
It was then that man was consciously 
discovered and his life and its issues 
examined. To physics were added gram- 
mar, logic, ethics, and politics. The ques- 
tion of the good life for man and its con- 
ditions was discussed. We move from 
Protagoras to Socrates, from Adschylus to 
Euripides the human. As never before, 
man became the proper study of mankind. 

In the period of the Rebirth, the study 
of the Greek and Latin classics played a 
conspicuous part in the liberation of man’s 
spirit from the bonds of a narrow out- 
look. The free inquiry and comment char- 
acteristic of them, the sense for beauty, 
the concern with human life here and 
now upon the earth, were features which 
awakened. an answering response. The 
humanists were the intellectual center of 
the rediscovery of the free and artistic 
play of the mind. Upon their work and 
teaching was founded a reorganization of 
the universities. The humanities, the 
littere humaniores, humane letters, ex- 
pressed a spirit different from that of 
medievalism. Of course, these very sharp 


contrasts are never quite true in detail, 


only true on the whole. 


Not a Degenerate Form 


We are not here concerned with the 
facts of literary humanism. Anyone with 
this in mind should go to the pages of 
John Addington Symonds or of Jakob 
Burckhardt. Suffice it to say that it had 


at first a splendid enthusiasm for the art, 


literature, and life of the ancient world 
in its great periods, a joy in things of the 
mind, “a generous belief’—to quote from 
Walter Pater—‘“that nothing which has 


ever interested the human mind could 


wholly lose its vitality’. Such humanism 
had no fixed aims, and yet it was positive 
in its results. It was a revolt from the 
conventions and perspective of the imme- 


diate past and yet, by that very fact, 


ye. It expressed a spiritual choice. 
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Literary humanism often degenerated 
into something merely imitative and 
sterile. That was because it was often 
a looking-backward. The vitality given 
by the thrill of discovery had departed 
and often little was left but fastidiousness 
of an almost verbal sort. It was this de- 
generate form which was, as Irving Bab- 
bitt has pointed out, satirized by Voltaire 
in the person of the Venetian nobleman, 
Pococurante. This lord had cultivated 
aloofness and disdain with a vengeance. 
“What a great man is this Pococurante!” 
says the awe-stricken Candide. ‘Nothing 
can please him.” 


Disagrees with Irving Babbitt 


But the human mind has instinctively 
realized that the term humanism is too 
significant a term to be limited to the 
literary humanism of the Rebirth. Even 
at the time of the Renaissance it was 
associated inseparably with a spirit of 
opposition to the ghostly and _ other- 
worldly. It was human life here and 
now which it preached. This perennial 
element comes out again in what is often 
called the Neo-Stoicism of men = like 
Matthew Arnold. Here it was a reaction 
against the flabby romanticism of the 
later nineteenth century in England, a 
kind of romanticism which seems often to 
go with evangelical Christianity, at least 
in its degenerate forms, a sort of senti- 
mentalism which has no guts, no willing- 
ness to face reality, no creative impulse. 

I cannot, therefore, accept Irving Bab- 
bitt’s demand that humanism be kept to 
the narrower, academic meaning. Man- 
kind has judged otherwise. It has been 
used like a trumpet-call for the onward 
march of the self-confident and creative 
human spirit. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the attempt to keep science in 
mind of its relations to human life 
has been christened scientific humanism. 
George Sarton, the editor of Jsis, in this 
country, and F. S. Marvin in England, 
can be taken as representatives of this 
phase of modern humanism. I feel that 
they had forbears in those past champions 
of the scientific view of things, Thomas 
Henry Huxiey and John Tyndall, sworn 
foes of both religious obscurantism and 
mere technical specialism. In the moral 
and religious field, humanism has been 
adopted as the one inevitable word hy 
diverse writers. I, myself, see no alterna- 
tive. Already, in America, the humanist 


movement threatens to displace the issue 
between modernism and fundamentalism. 
It is a new fundamentalism. It seeks to 
build on the foundation of tested knowl- 
edge and imaginative insight into the 
very texture of human life. It confronts— 
as modernism could not—the old, merely 
authoritative, fundamentalism of the book 
which represents degenerate Protestant- 
ism, with a fundamentalism which rests 
upon method and research, and yet presses 
on to a creative interpretation and use of 
life. I welcome Mr. Lippmann to the 
ranks of its expositors, 

More than the public has realized, mod- 
ern philosophy has been laying the founda- 
tion for a humanistic naturalism. The 
advance in the theory of ethics has been 
in my opinion remarkable. Building upon 
the insights of Plato and Aristotle and 
of the inductive and psychological ap- 
proach of the latter utilitarians, ethics 
has established a value-theory which fits 
in with the principles of social psychology. 
An ethical good is that which can be con- 
templated with satisfaction by a critical 
and conscious mind. Man must work out 
his own standards and make his own 
moral decisions in the light of his expe- 
rience. Again, the advance in theory of 
knowledge has thrust aside the cold hesi- 
tant agnosticisms and positivisms. Man 
does know his world and his place in it. 
He is a child of this earth and, within 
certain fixed limits, a controller of his 
destiny. The working out of a natural- 
istic theory of value and of an ethics 
based thereon, of an adequate theory of 
knowledge, and of a philosophy of nature 
able to do justice to life, mind, purpose, 
and a conditioned freedom, has taken 
time. But the stage of serious populariza- 
tion has at last been reached. 


Provoking Ambiguity 


Nature and naturalism have played a 
very important réle in the literature of 
revolt. And yet they have been full of 
ambiguity. We must ask _ ourselves 
whether this ambiguity is avoidable. The 
following quotation from Ritchie’s famous 
book on “Natural Rights” indicates the 
vagueness of much of the naturalism of 
the past. Nature has been set up as a 
standard in contrast to convention and in 
opposition to supernatural grace. The 
special characteristic qf much of the past 
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appeal to Nature has been negation. It 
has been an appeal from what was felt to 
be artificial and not well founded to what 
was regarded as a justified basis. “The 
words ‘nature’ and ‘natural’”’, he writes, 
“are constantly bandied about in contro- 
versy as if they settled quarrels, whereas 
they only provoke them by their ambig- 
uity. Slavery has been condemned as 
an ‘unnatural’ institution; and it has been 
defended on the ground of the ‘natural’ 
inferiority of some races to others. The 
equality of the sexes is asserted and 
denied on the ground of ‘nature’. The 
‘natural’ goodness and the ‘natural’ bad- 
ness of mankind have been maintained 
with like earnestness and sincerity. ‘To 
live according to Nature’ was the Stoic 
formula for the good life; those Christian 
theologians who have in some ways most 
intellectual and moral affinity with the 
Stoics have been those who have spoken 
most strongly about the corruption of 
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‘the natural man’. 


Final Court of Appeal 


It will be best to exclude the Christian 
tradition of the natural man, for that 
merely expressed the myth of a fall which 
supposedly left human nature corrupt and 
depraved. We have gradually learned to 
take human nature as it is in all its 
variety as a datum. It seems senseless 
either to blame it or praise it. It is the 
raw material of personality and social 
life. But it is important to note that we 
no longer regard it as a/fixed, unchanging 
something. It is a complex of tendencies 
and capacities which permit molding and 
direction. It is more physiological than 
psychological until education and expe- 
rience have played their part. There are 
many variables in the growth of a per- 
sonality, but they are never independent 
variables. That is, temperament and ca- 
pacity are variables which differ from in- 
dividual to individual, and yet, in the 
case of any one individual, the person- 
ality that results is affected by social 
surroundings and circumstances. We must 
never forget that growth is an affair of 
creative synthesis in which something new 
appears. And yet such a growth is con- 
ditioned and is not arbitrary. This fact 
has, I think, been beautifully brought out 
by recent studies in the life-histories of 
identical twins. Supposedly, the raw 
material of personality was in these cases 
identical. Hence there was a similarity 
of response to the other factors which 
enter into personality. 

It is easy to discern that judgment upon 
the raw material of human personality 
is evaluative in the light of some social 
pattern. If a society desires conventional, 
economically efficient people who will act 
throughout life almost like robots, then 
. it will condemn temperament and imagi- 
nation. What it desires is typical nor- 
mality in tendency and function, some- 
thing which can be fed into a _ social 
hopper and come out at the other end 
like fashion plates. Model one, farmer; 
model two, workman in overalls; model 
three, business man in derby, with a cigar 
in his mouth; model four, medico; model 
five, preacher; ete, ete. The subnormal 
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and the abnormal are to be condemned 
and, if possible, eliminated. Negative 
eugenics is an attempt at social control 
of the raw stuff of human personality ; 
conventional morality with its sanctions is 
an attempt at social control of the psy- 
chological level. It is obvious that, in 
both cases, the standards are set by the 
conscious social group. I do not condemn 
such control; I only desire that it be 
imaginative and intelligent. It is a deal- 
ing with possibilities and values. 

Historically, the terms, ‘nature’ and 
“natural”, were in the classic tradition 
terms of protest. What reason condemned 
was regarded as unnatural. Thus, many 
moral conventions and social institutions 
were held by the Cynics and Stoics to be 
unnatural or contrary to nature. Nature 
was, more or less mystically, set up as a 
standard. We find much the same method 
adopted in the eighteenth century. The 
artificial was rejected as contrary to 
nature. Natural rights were set in oppo- 
sition to abuses and tyranny. 

It is clear that there lay back of this 
terminology a semi-religious metaphysics. 
It was supposed that standards were set 
once and for all in reality itself. The 
Stoics identified Nature and God or the 
World-Reason. The laws of nature were 
the laws of the World-Reason. ‘To live 
according to nature was to live according 
to reason. We have here a sort of pan- 
theistic naturalism fused with an authori- 
tative tradition in ethics. The thinker 
appealed, as it were, from man to ulti- 
mate reality, nature, God. The psy- 
chology of it is evident. It resembles the 
early Protestant’s appeal to the Bible. 
There must be a final court of appeal with 
a sort of intrinsic sovereignty. 


The Tradition Undermined 


But the growth of humanism has under- 
mined this tradition and supplanted it 
with a truer sense of the standing and 
foundation of values and_ standards. 
These are now seen to be critical appre- 
ciations which express human life in the 
living and which must be constantly 
tested by satisfactions. Any standard is 
an hypothesis to the effect that it will 
give more lasting happiness than the one 
it supplants. It is a plan of action which 
invites experiment. Man has to learn 
what ways of living are best, and the 
best means the most satisfying. The 
appeal to authority is replaced by an ap- 
peal to consequences and actual spiritual 
tasting. 

This experimental, progressive discovery 
of values is intrinsic to what may be 
called temporalism. Man changes and, as 
he changes, his tastes change. What 
pleased him once no longer does so. In- 
stitutions which expressed his economic 
capacity do so no longer. As the middle 
class developed, it rebelled against feudal- 
ism. And it seems likely—although it 
will be a slower process—that, as the 
mass of the people become more self- 
conscious and critical, they will come to 
reject certain features of capitalism. This 
means that values are growths which are 
novel and relative to novel conditions. 
We must learn to relinquish the idea that 
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standards and their sanctions are in 
reality prior to their advent in human life. 
Their sanctions can never be external and 
supernatural; they must be _ internal, 
relevant, and experimental. The authori- 
tative must be replaced by the freely 
chosen. I hold this to be good because I 
desire and like it. But I hold it to be 
good open-mindedly. If examination 
shows consequences which I had not pre- 
viously noticed and which I dislike, I may 
well change my mind. Good is well- 
founded, not by authority, but by sincere 
and wide experience. It is problematic, 
progressive, and relative. In all this the 
humanistic naturalist is opposed to the 
tradition of absolute values favored by 
theism and Platonism and pantheistic 
naturalism. 

Had I more space I should like to apply 
humanistic naturalism to the theory of 
legal rights. In rejection of natural 
rights, publicists have often taught that 
all rights are legal and social. In a cer- 
tain sense that is undoubtedly true. But 
it must not be forgotten that law is never 
intrinsically authoritative. It expresses 
and ultimately rests upon the value-expe- 
riences and moral judgments of the effec- 
tive members of the population. The ap- 
peal to natural rights has really been an 
appeal to the continued autonomy of life 
itself. Who-shall set bounds to what 
nations shall ultimately call right? Con- 
stitutions, courts, and legislatures are in 
last analysis but servants of the changing 
sense of values of mankind. And so when 
we pass from legal rights to moral rights, 
we are simply confronted by the intrinsic 
demand of morality as such to decide and 
evaluate. To deny this characteristic is 
to deny morality and its intrinsic texture. 
To be human is to be moral, and to be 
moral is to evaluate. As I see it, the ex- 
pression “moral rights” is just an am- 
biguous way of acknowledging the ulti- 
mate response of human beings: Ich kann 
nicht anders. Human beings are agents, 
not mere subjects to control. To the hu- 
manistic naturalist this is the ultimate 
significance of the great historical appeal 
to natural rights. No cosmic authority, 
able to give metaphysical and inalienable 
rights, can be discovered. Mankind must 
look inward and not upward or outward. 
And this means that the age of authority 
is passing. All subterfuge aside, rights 
are won; and they are won because they 
are greatly desired. 
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Localizes Values and is Democratic 


The way in which humanism has been 
clarifying the perspective of naturalism I 
take to be apparent. Humanistic natural- 
ism is evolutionary, emergent, pluralistic, 
temporalistic. It recognizes levels in 
nature and does not read into a lower 
level what is significant only for a higher 
one. It localizes value and does not 
spread it vaguely over the whole universe. 
Not only does it not project social and 
political categories to the Universe at 
large, but it robs them of their authorita- 
tive content. It is democratic and yet 
selective in its feeling-attitudes. Perhaps 
the following contrast will serve to drive 
our distinctions home. Pantheistic natu- 


courage, aims, 
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ralism: mystical, homogeneous, authorita- 
tive, and monistie. The scientific natural- 

ism of the nineteenth century: homogene- 
ous, reductive, mechanical, and blind to 
value and mind. Humanistic naturalism: 
pluralistic, heterogenous, emergent, tem- 
poralistic, value and mind local, relevant 
to special conditions, and expressive. 


The Supreme Job of Life 


In this presentation of humanism in its 
relation to naturalism, I have intention- 
ally built on the conclusions of previous 
arguments. I speak as a critical realist 
and an evolutionary naturalist. The hesi- 
tations and philosophical timidities of 
skepticism, agnosticism, and positivism do 
not bar my reflection on man’s life and 
his place in the universe. He is what he 
obviously appears to be—a creature of 
time. The educated man can fool himself 
no longer on this point. Mind is a term 
for natural operations; consciousness for 
a qualitative complex intrinsic to those 
operations. A man’s soul is the pivotal 
flowering of his organism. He looks with 
tragic, humorous, sympathetic, desirous, 
masterful, and ironic eyes at himself and 
his fellows. The mythical veils have 
' fallen. Does one not feel spiritually 
healthier so? The sentimentalisms, the 
mental self-deceptions, the equivocations, 
the reservations, the indirections of that 
mere drifting between the old and the 
new, have vanished. Humanistic natural- 
ism is sharp to the taste, but tonic. The 
truth of things will give freedom. Of 
this I have confidence. So great is my 
confidence that I, who am primarily a 
philosopher, would almost turn preacher. 
Let man face life and grasp it! What 
muddle and drift in morality, economics, 
and politics come from mere traditional- 
ism and encourage obscurantism! Blunt 
aud vague are men’s thoughts. They are 
not like sharp tools which cut into prob- 
lems. I have listened to assemblages of 
Episcopalian and Methodist ministers; I 
have read the articles of modernists like 
Fosdick and Cadman; I have tuned in on 
discourses over the radio. Kindly men, 
but—. Leadership in the modern world 
will not come thus. They seek to temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb, but they do 
not create. They have no message com- 
parable to that which science and phi- 
losophy are preparing to give. 

What, then, is the principle of modern 
humanism? We may designate it pro- 
gressive harmonization by significant 
ordering. All condensed expressions 
sound overtechnical and need explana- 
tion; so let me interpret this formula. 

The progressive harmonization of desire 
in human life is the condition of well- 
being. And by well-being I mean that 
state of affairs which is more subjectively 
described as happiness, satisfaction, pleas- 
ure. Well-being is the onward march of 
an individual's life with zest and a sense 
of pleasurable anticipation. It implies 
motivation, vigor, hope. 
There are, of course, degrees of well- 
being. But he who falls short of a fair 
Measure of well-being is a sick soul. It 
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cause; but it is yet true that a sick soul 
has fallen short of the possibilities of life. 
When it takes the form of a religion, hu- 
manism has as its goal the lessening of 
the number of sick souls in the world. 
And this means the increase of well-being 
and happiness. It thrusts to one side 
dreams of magical salvation for another 
world. To the humanist, this traditional 
idea has simply ceased to have meaning. 

Significant ordering of desires is the 
condition of progressive harmonization 
and is thus the essential means to well- 
being. Desires can never be taken at their 
face value as they come. They must be 
scrutinized in the light of their conse- 
quences and personal repercussions. This 
involves knowledge and experimentation. 
We must become conscious of what we 
desire, must see our desire in its relations 
with other desires and the world at large. 
We must see how it fits in. The good life 
is always a more or less examined life. 
It is easy to romanticize about the life 
of instinct and custom, but close observa- 
tion confirms statistics in these matters 
and calls the bluff of merely facile 
romanticism. 

Testing goes with living. We order our 
desires in the long run in terms of the 
comparative satisfactions they carry. But 
ordering must not be supposed to involve 
exclusion as a necessary consequence. To 
the occasion goes the desire which is rele- 
vant to it so long as there is no conflict 
with some more significant desire. There 
is a time for play as well as a time for 
work, a time for love and companionship 
as well as a time for persistent effort. 
Significant ordering is distributive as well 
as hierarchical. Humanism has nothing in 
common with degenerate puritanism. That 
which is pleasant and not injurious must 
have its place. 

The significant ordering of desires and 
values is the supreme job of life. It is 
the key to that well-being which we all 
desire. He who wishes the good life for 
himself and for others—and these cannot 
be separated—must both see and feel life 
steadily and whole. For knowing and 
feeling fuse in personality. In knowing 
and feeling life, we possess what may be 
called felt insight. In such vision the 
heart and the head co-operate. 

I do not believe that there is much 
very novel here for the humanist to dis- 
cover. Human beings have meditated and 
lived, years without number. The texture 
of life has been felt and explored. What 
more is there to say that can be indicated 
by the terms, health, wealth, will, and 
wisdom? And by wealth I mean a social 
possession of external goods and leisure, 
a mastery of the environment. I know 
that the Stoies bitterly attacked Aris- 
totle for his inclusion of this factor in 
the good life. And, of course, too much 
can be made of it. But there is not, then, 
significant and wise ordering. No; the 
Stoic was too much on the defensive in 
his exaltation of will. He lived in a period 
in which—to use the Freudian jargon— 
there was a defense-reaction to social 
failure. Something kindlier and less tense 
than the rigorism of Stoicism is surely 
possible in this day and age. 

There is no shadow of materialism in 
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the recognition of the need for mastery 
of the general conditions of life. Does 
& spiritual outlook demand that, instead, 
these external things be allowed to master 
and control life? Surely not. Let us take 
wealth ultimately in the Ruskinian sense 
as opposed to illth, to actual loss of well- 
being. I find myself in this connection 
very much in sympathy with Hu Shih’s 
defense of Western civilization in the 
book, ‘“‘Whither Mankind”. A creative 
spirituality for mankind as a whole de- 
mands the conquest of the inorganic world, 
so that the basic needs of life be supplied. 
A merely mystical spirituality tends to be 
empty and blindly repetitious. 

3ut the humanistic naturalist would 
never think of stopping with health and 
wealth. These are chiefly good as means 
and instrumentalities. It is the will to 
do and the wisdom to know what is worth 
doing that make them agencies in the good 
life for man. It is quality of life that the 
humanist desires. And it is by this desire 
that he distinguishes himself from the so- 
ealled ethical materialist. 

It is through its principle of significant 
ordering that modern humanism aims to 
reconcile the two laws of which Emerson 
writes, “Law for man, and law for thing”. 


There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for things ; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


This is the task of our Western civiliza- 
tion with its science and technology—the 
mastery of the means of life and their use 
for the good life of man. It is this con- 
scious redirection of the spiritual energies 
of man for which humanism stands. 


An Awesome “Speck of Dust” 


“Two Points of View” was the modest 
caption that Dr. Minot Simons of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in New York City 
put over two paragraphs in his church 
calendar. The first of these, by Walde- 
mar Kaempffert in The New York Timcs, 
read as follows: 

“Compared with the awesome vastness 
of the Milky Way, powered with hun- 
dreds of millions of stars, each perhaps 
the center of -a planetary system of its 
own, man is about as important as a 
speck of dust on a plate-glass shop- 
window. ‘That he should live and think 
is a dramatic chemical accident, still un- 
explainable. Jeans has even hinted that 
life on a planet may be something like a 
disease with which matter is afflicted in 
its old age.” 

To this Dr. Simons replied: 

“Compared with the awesome spiritual 
capacities of the human soul, the Milky 
Way, with its innumerable and huge 
masses of dirt, is about as important as 
sand dunes on the Desert of Sahara. Thiat 
man should live at all is a problem before 
which philosophic naturalism is hope- 
lessly inadequate. The suggestion of 
Jeans indicates a spiritual insight in a 
state of such arrested development that 
its intellectual perspective is distorted 
beyond all hope of any rational judgment.” 
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Csiki Automobile Fund 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In THE Reeister for November 21, 1929, 
we, the undersigned, inserted an appeal 
for voluntary gifts to constitute a fund, 
known as the Csiki Automobile Fund. 

When Dr. Gabriel Csiki of Budapest 
was here last spring, his recital concern- 
ing his need for an automobile for work 
among the ‘Transylvanian refugees in 
Budapest formed a moving story. Being 
in the center of the automobile district, 
we felt it our duty to act as agents of 
this appeal. We undertook the matter 
after full discussion with more than a 
dozen representative leaders and laymen 
of our denomination. These men rep- 
resented both the Hast and the Middle 
West. We need $1,500. We have received 
about $250. 

May we again urge upon churches and 
individuals the claim that this fund has, 
eyen in the midst of many other causes 
crowding for consideration. Checks large 
or small will be deeply appreciated and 
acknowledgment will be made of all gifts. 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER, Minister, 
JosePpH HE. Dunipace, Treasurer. 


First Unitarian Church, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Christian Science 
Yo the Editor of Tux CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I was very much interested in your 
reply to C. Augustus Norwood, Committee 
on Publication of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston, in THr REGISTER 
of January 16. I bought Mr. Dakin’s 
book and have read it through once and 
am reading it again. I might say that 
many of the things in that book I already 
knew. I was a member of one of the 
large Christian Science churches for five 
years, and was its clerk for two years. I 
took class instruction, and the teacher 
lived in my home for two years. About 
twenty years ago, McOlure’s Magazine 
published a series of articles, running for 
eighteen months, about the life of Mrs. 
Eddy. My teacher called her pupils to- 
gether and told them that these articles 
were to be published, and advised her stu- 
dents not to read them. 

I had become very much dissatisfied with 
some of the things that they were trying 
to do. They tried to dictate matters in 
one’s private, social, and business life. I 
then resigned from the church, and at 
that time I gave letters to forty others, 
and not many of this number ever went 
back to any Christian Science church. I 
have never been in a Christian Science 
church since that day. 

A minister in a Unitarian church heard 
of my leaving and asked me to tell him 
why I left. I told him in a few words,— 
“Too much domination”, on the part of 
the church. It took me two years to get 
away from some of the things they taught, 
and it cost me several thousand dollars to 
learn all of this. I am glad for this 


experience. Now I am a free man, to do 
and think as I please, and most of this I 
got from the literature of the Unitarian 
Church. There are five Protestant 
churches and one Catholic church in this 
place and there are not enough people 
who attend the Protestant churches to 
fill one church. When some of my good 
friends here ask me what my creed is, I 
tell them the Ten Commandments, the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the right to think as I 
please in religious matters. 
BH. W. FISHER, 
HovRON, OHIO. 


The Dakin Biography 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
As a former resident of Boston and one 
familiar with the far-reaching constructive 
work of your organization, I wish to 
express my appreciation for the moral 
courage which you exemplified in publish- 
ing in a recent issue of THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER the statement headed “Christian 
Scientists’ Suppression Tactics’’. 

To observe the enlightened trend of 
public thought, as brought out in connec- 
tion with the Christian Science boycott of 
Scribners and the intimidation of book- 
sellers who have dared to handle the 
Dakin biography of Mrs. Eddy, is cause 
for gratitude. It is only a question of 
time until public sentiment will be aroused 
to deal appropriately with this organiza- 
tion, which seeks by extralegal methods 
to work its will upon editors, publishers, 
legislators, and any others who, it con- 
siders, stand in its way. 

In the Manual of the Boston Mother 
Church is a bylaw (Article 33, Section 2) 
under which its “Committees on Publica- 
tion” are compelled to “immediately apply 
for aid to the Committee on Business” 
when an Hditor shows reluctance to pub- 
lish what an official Christian Science 
press representative demands to have ap- 
pear. The story of the stultifying effects, 
on a substantial part of the press, of this 
organized system of coercion would con- 
stitute a tale that would make this latest 
attempted boycott on Scribners seem in- 
significant by comparison. 

A. M. Vickery. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


It Will Be 


To the Editor of Tae CHRISTIAN RecisterR :-— 


In behalf of Spokane University Library, 
I desire to express our appreciation for 
the donation by a friend of THe CuHris- 
TIAN Reoister, and kindly request that it 
be continued. The article by BE. M. 
Kindle, “Responsibility for the Growth of 
the Smoking Habit”, should be published 
in tract form and placed with The No- 
Tobacco Journal. It is a plain, true, and 
impressive presentation, and its influence 
in a paper like yours will be far-reaching. 

Mrs. B. B. Urz, Librarian. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Smoking: The Other Side 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I read with interest the article on smok- 
ing, in your issue of December 5, 1929. I 
enclose a page from The Journal of tne 
American Medical Association under date 
of December 14 which gives’ testimony 
from the other side. 

You may not wish to print this, but I 
thought perhaps some of the smokers 
among your readers might be interested 
in reading it. G. 


Effects of Tobacco Smoking 


To the Editor:—As a sort of postscript 
to my article on tobacco smoking (The 
Journal, August 81), Dr. M. J. Chiasson 
of Lyons, Ill., has given me permission to 
quote from a personal letter. Such a 
wealth of first-hand information about the 
effect of smoking on women is worth 
passing on: 

“As you do not seem to have a great 
deal of information concerning the effect 
of tobacco-smoking on women during 
pregnancy and lactation, I thought that 
you might be interested in getting a few 
facts that have come under my observa- 
tion. These facts have to do with the 
past and present history of my people, 
who migrated from the coast of Normandy 
in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to what is now known as Nova 
Scotia. For a century or more they with- 
stood persecution at the hands of the Eng- 
lish and Jed a very primitive life. After 
the expulsion of the French from Canada 
in 1755, seven families settled on the west 
shore of Cape Breton Island, and there 
they have lived in more or less peace ever 
since. My paternal grandmother had 
seventeen children and my maternal 
grandmother twelve. All children were 
well and healthy, physically and mentally. 
Practically all the women of that genera- 
tion smoked and had large families. 

“My mother has been smoking since she 
was a girl. She will be eighty years old 
next winter. She had fifteen children, 
thirteen boys and two girls; nursed every 
one of her children and reared twelve, all 
of whom are living and well. The fact 
that both my father and my mother were 
heavy smokers did not impair the physical 
and mental faculties of any of the 
children. . 

“All my mother’s sisters smoked. They 
were five. Each had a large family, rang- 
ing from eight to fourteen. They all 
nursed their children. In fact, it was a 
rare thing to see a woman of French 
origin that did not smoke, and, as for an 
artificial nursing bottle, it was an un- 
known quantity. 

“These women were not the 


type of 


women pipe-smokers that one meets among - 


the poor class of Americans. ‘They were 
bright, alert, hard-working, thrifty, com- 
manded the respect of their children, and 
taught them to be self-reliant, honest, and 
charitable toward their fellow men.” 


WINGATE M, JoHNsON, M.1. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
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Out of One Man’s Mind the Great Peace Pact 


An historic memorandum about the creative genius, Salmon O. Levinson, 
who conceived the idea of the outlawry of war and saw the 


VERYONE knows that the Briand- 

Kellogg Peace Pact, signed in the 
Hall of Clocks in the Foreign Ministry 
Building, Paris, August 27, 1928, was one 
of the most significant movements under- 
taken to substitute peace for war. But 
only a few know the actual influences 
which made the Pact possible. In other 
words, the Briand-Kellogg Pact came into 
history through a single person, Salmon O. 
Levinson, a corporation lawyer of 
Chicago. { 

At the time of the outbreak of 
the World War, in 1914, Mr. Levin- 
son was not concerned in interna- 
tional affairs. But he was tre- 
mendously impressed with the 
futility of fighting. “Think of it!” 
he declared. “It takes millions of 
our finest citizens. It upsets our 
stock exchange and closes down 
our businesses. Hveryone and every- 
thing must bow down before this 
monster. It is the law. It destroys 
our commerce. It ruins our faith 
in nations.” 

Like many other energetic per- 
sons, Mr. Levinson wished to do 
something to halt fighting. Being 
a lawyer with a trained, acute 
legal mind, the enormity of the 
fact that war was considered a 
legalized pursuit took entire pos- 
session of him. From this basis he 
went to work. He coined the 
phrase “Outlawry of war’. For 
fifteen years he devoted to his cam- 
paign the major portion of his 


_ time; and he gave generously from 


his own funds. He had a single- 
minded, simple purpose—he would 
unseat and destroy forever that 
monstrous declaration that war 
can be a legalized process. 

Being an earnest advocate of 
peace, Mr. Levinson supported 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of Na- 
tions’ project until the League 
documents were struck off, and he 
read as one of the findings that “a war of 
aggression cannot be considered as an act 
contrary to positive law’. He was on fire 


with the fact that, of all the abuses of 


law, of all the illegal proceedings, war 
stands first. He, therefore, did not sustain 
the League Compact. His efforts were to 
be directed in other channels. 

Mr. Levinson went to work as one man, 
without political influence of any kind, 
without knowledge or experience of inter- 
national diplomacy. Consider for a mo- 
ment the situation. An individual, in no 
official capacity, conceived an idea which 
he hoped might end wars. But the only 
way to end war was to secure national 
and international legislation. He must 
influence public opinion. He must infiu- 
ence congresses, parliaments, diplomats. 


_ He must persuade the high powers that 


governments seal his dream 
determined the enactment of interna- 
tional laws. 

No sooner was the idea firmly lodged in 
his mind than he went to work. One of 
the first steps he took was to interview 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot. It was at the time 
when influential persons in the United 
States had made up their minds that the 
slaughter in Hurope had continued quite 
long enough. Jacob Schiff, the well-known 


SALMON 0. LEVINSON 
Father of the Pact That Outlaws War 


international banker, had proposed to Dr. 
Eliot that he take definite steps looking 
toward peace. Dr. Eliot, at that time, 
through his writings on the war, was con- 
sidered one of the most influential men 
among noncombatants. Dr. Eliot, how- 
ever, with characteristic wisdom, con- 
cluded that the time was not ripe. How- 
ever, Mr. Levinson called on him, remained 
with him an hour, and practically con- 
vinced him of the soundness of his opinion. 
The sympathetic hearing given Mr. Levin- 
son by the great educator encouraged him 
to continue his efforts. He approached 
Senator Knox and Senator Borah, and 
through the warmth of his convictions and 
the logic of his arguments won their sup- 
port. The result of those conferences was 
the introduction in 1923 of the Borah 
resolution looking to the outlawry of war, 


Then, in 1925, came a coalition agree- 
ment between a number of peace organi- 
zations in which these organizations 
agreed to urge the United States to com- 
mit itself to the World Court in case the 
nations should outlaw war within five 
years. The motive power to that commit- 
ment came from Mr. Levinson. 

Mr. Levinson knew that the pulpit and 
the religious press would be important 

allies. In consequence, he secured 
the co-operation of Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes, influential preacher 
of New York City, and of Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor 
of The Christian Century, which 
goes to ministers of influence of all 
Protestant persuasions. Dr. Mor- 
rison devoted the Christmas, 1926, 
number entirely to a description of 
the movement “Outlawry of War’, 
and the tremendous influence it 
would exert in the interests of 
peace. Mr. Levinson also won over 
to his position the philosopher 
John Dewey, and the orator, Col. 
Raymond Robins. Through these 
influences, President Harding be- 
came attached to the cause, and 
then President Coolidge. 

These achievements were all ac- 
complished by one individual, actu- 
ated by a burning conviction and an 
indomitable purpose. The forces 
now were marshaled for the at- 
tack: the clergy, the religious 
press, the legislative and executive 
branches of the nation. The time 
was at hand. Then came the 
grand opportunity. If ever Provi- 
dence opened a door, it opened it 
in this case. Mr. Levinson read in 
a New York paper on a day in 
April, 1927, a statement by Briand 
expressing a desire to prevent any 
future war between France and the 
United States. Briand in his 
famous utterance had rightly said, 
“Outlawry, to use an American 

term.” Mr. Levinson went to Europe at 
once, opened an office in London, and be- 
gan to work on the Foreign Offices. He 
interviewed journalists, statesmen, public- 
ists. He toiled without ceasing. When 
Levinson met Briand, Briand said, “I am 
glad to meet the father of the plan for the 
outlawry of war’, and Levinson replied, 
“But for you, the father would have died 
childless.” This exemplifies Levinson's 
willingness to give credit where credit 
is due. 

The result we have stated. Kellogg, 
Briand, and Borah were the statesmen 
who secured the actual accomplishment of 
the Pact. But the idea, the publicity, and 
the promotion were all Mr. Levinson’s. 
When that Pact was signed by more than 
sixty nations, August 27, 1928, it was one 
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The Unquenchable Something 


- HAT an interesting paper you are publish- 
ing these days!” said a layman known widely 
in this free church fellowship. “It is alive from 
beginning to end. And not only that; it is 
prophetic.” Any church paper ought to be worth 
reading in times of momentous intimations of the 
life of the spirit. All the thoughtful people in the 
land are filled with an awareness of the sound of 
marching in the tops of the mulberry trees. 

Ina certain club of clerics, ranging in beliefs 
from the avowed and proud Anglo-Catholic and 
Presbyterian fundamentalist to the far-ranging 

‘adical and humanist, there was, at a recent meet- 
ing, an inquiry into the present wonderful leadings 
of religious life and thought. It is impossible for 
one to conceive of greater diversity and even con- 
ict of ideas than there is among these men in the 
intellectual phases of religious activity. But, out- 
spoken and in opposition toward one another as 
they were on familiar doctrines, they reached an 
agreement which was ultimate and, it may almost 
be said, absolute, about the essence of religion. 

Religion is a fact beyond all facts about religion. 
There is a ground, a condition, which some call 
mystical, but which is by no means mazy mystery, 
out of which all varieties of religious experience 
proceed. The fundamental thing is not the expe- 
rience, but the source whence it flows. It is not 
the expression of religion, but the inmost reality 
which haunts one with its unceasing pertinacity 
and will not let one go. Men may differ, they may 
disagree, but not about the factor which is supreme, 
the first and the last, the unquenchable something 
which is native to them and the whole race. 

Out of this recognition comes one grace, namely, 
tolerance; and tolerance not only, but the holy call- 
ing of free inquiry. By the natural logic of these 
two essentials in spiritual vitality, we come to that 
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high and open competition of ideas which makes 
and has always made for religious progress. What 
will we be meaning to-morrow when we use the 
word “God”? Or will some devout souls give up 
the use of the word altogether? Are we passing 
to a new era? Questions multiply in the mind. 
Answers to them are appearing in THE REGISTER 
every week; and that is why the layman was right 
in his comment. We dare to say he was right 
about the gift of prophecy. We salute our brethren 
who stir up the gift, and write. May their tribe 
increase! 


History’s Momentous Accidents 


HAT HE CALLS the momentous accidents of 
history, John Buchan, English historian, has 
made into a lecture which he gave a while ago in 
Cambridge University. Now it is in print and it 
may be read carefully in an hour. Get it, we say, 
if you want deep wisdom for many a day’s rich re- 
flection. The clever title is “The Causal and the 
Casual in History’. He warns against the making 
of “dapper generalities” i in interpreting history, be- 
cause an historical event, though it can be partially 
explained by many causes, may be the result of 
some little thing without which it could not have 
happened, and which may come out of the void 
without any apparent justification for its existence. 
But for the accident, the history of a decade or of 
a century would have gone differently. 

“Everywhere in the record of the past we find 
those sparks which fire the powder mines, and in 
the absence of which the powder might have become 
useless and never have exploded at all.” Let us be 
a little chary, says Mr. Buchan, about accepting 
the inevitable “streams of tendency”. From this 
philosophic counsel he proceeds to magnificent illus- 
trations. Momentous trifles they are, indeed, down 
the ages, and the smaller these accidents “the more 
startling the disproportion between the vast con- 
sequence and the minute cause’’. 

In 1612 Henry, Prince of Wales, still a vigorous 
youth, died, the result of infection caught on one 
of his visits to Sir Walter Raleigh in the Bloody 
Tower. Had he lived, what might have happened? 
He would probably have made Britain instead of 
Sweden the leader in the Counter Reformation. 
Buchan explains in detail why it would have been 
so. Internally, the whole course of English history 
would likely have been changed, Civil War pre- 
vented, and Parliament would have followed the 
Protestant Henry in the paths of constitutional 
progress. We pass to 1711, when Marlborough 
outwitted Villars and planted himself beyond the 
Scheldt at Oisy, between Villars and France. “TI 
cannot but believe”, says Mr. Buchan, “that he was 
in a position to take Paris and bring France to her 
knees, but, as all the world knows, his country was 
not behind him”. Some small thing, most likely 
the adroitness of the famous Mrs. Masham, lost 
him the Queen’s favor, and history is different. 
The French Revolution would not have come if 
Marlborough had won, and possibly revolution 
would have come in England, for it was bound to 
issue from the prevailing conditions, 
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One more example must suffice, though we are 
tempted to tell of the momentous accident after 
Chancellorsville, which changed the whole course 
of our Civil War; and how in the Great War the 
major catastrophe came upon the British fleet on 
the Dardanelles. An obscure Turkish naval mine- 
layer is the accidental cause of the protraction of 
the war more than two years, with the loss of mil- 
lions of men. We turn to Napoleon, in a time 
before Waterloo, in November of 1799. France was 
ripe for change. The Government of the Directory 
was rotten. Napoleon arrived in Paris, “with his 
dubious Egyptian laurels fresh upon him”. He 
had decided that the new Consulate should be 
formally authorized. In his fever of impatience, 
following his long strain in Egypt and the journey 
home, an irritation in the skin of his sallow face 
caused him to scratch it, now and then. His 
speeches first to the Ancients and then to the Five 
Hundred were rambling, and to his hearers ridicu- 
lous. He was shouted down, and his bodyguard 
saved him from rough handling. In the meantime 
he had been scratching his face and had caused it 
to bleed. He went out of doors, leaving the meet- 
ing to his brother, Lucien. His soldiers saw his 
bleeding face, and swiftly the word passed that 
daggers had been used on the General, that his life 
was in danger. ... Napoleon for that bleeding 
cheek became the civilian head of the French 
people. So Mr. Buchan believes, after weighing 
all the evidence. 

What must we say, then, in the annals? The 
“romantic accident” comes, and no “mechanical 
doctrine” can expel it or explain it. Out of the 
void it appears; it alters the course of history; it 
disappears again before it can be classified. The 
causal in the casual makes us humble in our in- 
terpretation of the march of the generations of 
mankind. 


A Bishop’s Experience 


ISHOP McCONNELL speaks in a comprehen- 

sive way as president of the Federal Council 

of Churches when he says that, without the church 

press, religion would haye short shrift, because the 

daily press does not and perhaps cannot present 

information and opinion in the most effectual way. 
According to Bishop McConnell ,— 

Every day of my experience’as a church administrator in- 
ereases my sense of the value of religious journalism. Much well- 
intentioned and serious-minded religious feeling is at the pres- 
ent time failing to make any strong impact for good, through 


sheer lack of religious information and education. The grossest 
misunderstandings abound, the most inadequate conceptions 


‘prevail, simply because the people are depending upon secular 


newspapers and magazines for information concerning religious 
matters. I would be the last to disparage the importance of 
such secular publications. They are doing an indispensable 
work, but their utterances are lamentably lacking in the realm 
of religious thought. Nothing has taken the place of the dis- 
tinctively religious paper as a medium of imparting informa- 
tion and of creating sound religious understanding. If the re- 
ligious press is not supported, we shall experience a great 
lack in religious effort—a lack which nothing but the religious 


press can fill. 
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Telling the Preacher 


ELLING A PREACHER how to do his job is 

all right ifthe advice is even as good as his 
poorest sermon. But most people simply do not 
know what they are talking about when they get to 
the real question, What makes a sermon? They 
know in a given instance that they like it or dislike 
it, and the fact is their reaction is their own mood 
about sermons in general and not an intelligent 
criticism of a specific discourse. 

If we were asked what is wrong with judgments 
of the preaching art, we should say it is half-baked 
half-truth. Few people see all around the subject. 
That applies even to the critic when he is himself 
a preacher. We rise from a perfect specimen of 
criticism of this half-half kind by one who ought 
to know better. He is even a divinity professor. 
He starts out with a line from Lord Morley, “The 
great secret of the best kind of popularity is al- 
ways the noble or imaginative handling of Com- 
monplace.” Off that polished surface he glides into 
the empyrean of his starry rhetoric and never 
comes home to earth again. We admit he does im- 
press us with his notable examples when he quotes 
Macaulay and refers to Shakespeare, who deals in 
his plays with topics eternally old yet of eternal 
freshness. 

Turning to the preacher, he says that people are 
held by “perennial truisms”, and it is a foolish 
thing for the sermon to strive after some new thing, 
which is a natural temptation when a man seeks 
a hearing for his message. If we say he advocates 
platitude, he is ready with rejoinder, in Walter 
Raleigh’s word, “A platitude is a truth spoken by 
one who hasn’t felt it.” In itself, a platitude, that 
is, religious commonplace, is all right, and great 
preachers (he names Spurgeon) are able to touch 
it into life and life-giving power. To this we agree; 
if a man does not feel and live what he says, though 
it be a brilliant brand-new idea, he is a stick of a 
preacher. When we say a man is vital either as 
preacher or writer we mean that his own vitality 
goes into his words. 

That preacher will be superior to the dispenser 
of commonplace imaginatively handled if he brings 
new discoveries of truth to his hearers, who will 
not require that such truths be a part of what they 
have already experienced, for they know that their 
experience is a little thing and the realm of truth is 
infinite. They are ready, under inspired leading, 
to go on the great excursion to lands they have 
never explored. The preacher is a revealer of 
things new as well as old—how gratuitous seems 
this platitude!—and his task is not merely nor 
chiefly to confirm what his people know and make 
them feel satisfied, but to create new spiritual 
moods, refinements, and subtleties. In sum, he 
must lead them out and on to perfection, and not 
let them bask in the warmth of their snug little, 
stale little conceits. Spurgeon, you say. Yes, but 
where is he to-day? There was in his day one 
named Martineau. He lives, And why? 
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A Wise Choice 


The other day, I met one of our younger ministers. In the course 
of our conversation, he said: “While I was in the Divinity School, I be- 
came tremendously interested in metaphysics. At my graduation, I won 
an A.M. in Philosophy. Ever since, I have read widely and continuously 
in the same subject, particularly in its applications to theology. Recently, 
however, I have given over this kind of reading entirely. Instead, I am 
reading biography.” In my humble opinion, the choice is eminently wise. 
We commend it as such to the consideration of the throng of theologians, 
and near-theologians, among our ministers. Always it is possible for a 
minister to become separated from humanity, encysted in theory and the 
depths of his own inner consciousness. For a man in such a plight, what 
better way of renewing human contacts than by reading biography, which 
Phillips Brooks once aptly termed “the literature of life’? Books of this 
kind are a series of human documents—reflections, clear or misty, of 
actual experience. Reading them with sympathy and imagination, for 
the time being, we are taken out of ourselves, live another life. Only 
one other thing is better—to strengthen our personal contacts with flesh- 
and-blood people, especially with those whose lives are far different from 
our Own. A. R. H. 
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The New Responsive Readings 


Two Comments 


I 
RAYMOND B. BRAGG 


By the appearance of this volume, the 
charge that modern religion cannot pro- 
duce devotional literature has been put 
to rest. These readings, drawn from con- 
temporary sources, are not only «estheti- 
cally satisfying but intellectually accept- 
able. They also give promise that a more 
thorough examination of modern litera- 
ture will yield material needed for use in 
religious services. The beauty of Mr. 
Argow’s contribution is not surpassed by 
any reading in the collection, regardless 
of its source. In its beauty it has the 
“feel” of life encountered by thousands of 
churchgoers in the experience of a normal 
day. Such a passage, for example: 


Minister. For all the unknown toilers in 
mine and field, in factory and office, 
whose strength has redeemed us from 
want, whose blood has purchased our 
welfare, the fruit of whose labor is 
our rich inheritance ; 

People. We lift up our thankful hearts— 
will bring to many an experience that 
could scarcely have been produced by the 
usual passage from an ancient source. 
That is not to say that the Psalms are not 
poetically beautiful, but that intimate con- 
tact with routine experience of life can be 
made rich with religious meaning. It is at 
this point that the readings from modern 
sources fill the need not often satisfied 
by the older sources. The careful editing 
of the Psalms which resulted in the elimi- 
nation of the more objectionable refer- 
ences to Hebrew nationalism is a service, 
indeed. The inclusion of Biblical sources 
other than the Psalms was of decided ad- 
vantage. Yet it was not possible, it seems, 
to simplify the congregational responses 
to the point where they would prove easy 
reading. The, “We give thanks for the 


love of children’, or “We lift up our thank- 
ful hearts’, of the modern readings work 
out much better in use than the 


Trust in the Lord and do good: 

So shalt thou dwell in the land, 

And verily thou shalt be fed. 
This is not to consider the content, but 
simply a calling to attention of the diffi- 
culty of reading. Large numbers of people 
reading aloud are not unlikely to find it 
difficult to hold a rhythm, even though it 
be simple. Many churches have done 
away with the use of the responsive read- 
ing for that reason. Simplicity and repe- 
tition of congregational responses should 
be the rule. A deviation usually means 
that people are reading words, not mean- 
ings. There may be some expression of 
regret that the editors did not include 
more than fifteen or sixteen readings for 
us in nontheistic churches. It may be un- 
fortunate, or it may be a blessing. Fifteen 
or sixteen readings well read are better 
than fifty readings read with difficulty. 
Familiarity with the subject matter of a 
few readings may help to re-establish the 
responsive reading as an integral part of 
the religious service. 


II 
JOHN H. LATHROP 


A pioneer compilation, excellently done. 
By the use of these readings, churches 
can now have unity of theme throughout 
the service, which will add greatly to its 
effectiveness. Portions of the Psalms, and 
of other Biblical material, have been 
carefully woven together according to a 
variety of topics, and, in addition, a few 
complete readings from more modern 
sources have been included. The commit- 
tee has cleverly placed, at the beginning, 
thirty readings entirely from the Psalms, 
so that churches wishing to maintain the 
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old, meaningless tradition of reading ac- 
cording to the day of the month, from the 
Psalter, can still do so. The one disap- 
pointment in the book is the very meager 
material from “sources modern”. While 
the committee has been right in its caution 
against adopting modern material for re- 
sponsive reading, it is difficult to believe 
that more material fitted to the literary 
requirements of the exercise of responsive 
reading, or readily adapted in form with 
only minor changes, could not have been 
found. This is, however, a preliminary 
edition and may stimulate the submission 
of proper material by those who have 
discovered it. While the selections are 
predominantly theistic, there are a num- 
ber that would be entirely acceptable in 
the services of an Ethical Culture Society 
or a Humanist Church. 

In the readings of “Part Two”, compiled 
from portions of the Bible other than the 
Psalms, one is occasionally surprised at 
the blendings. The Beatitudes, for in- 
stance, are a classic that one thinks of 
somewhat as one would think of a perfect 
gem. To rise to them, out of “Blesseds” 
from the Psalms, is easily done; but to 
turn at the close of them to “Blesseds” 
from the Book of Revelation and from 
the Psalms is a little difficult. By and 
large, however, I know of nothing in the 
way of responsive readings that approxi- 
mates this in careful workmanship; and I 
believe that it will forestall the gradual 
fading out of a valuable form of congre- 
gational worship. Modern men and women 
can join in the enthusiastic exclamation of 
their religious experience through this 
book without finding their utterance sud- 
denly made impossible by phrases primi- 
tive in thought, or contrary to our present 
feeling, as always happens in the conven- 
tional Psalters. If our churches will use 
this book widely, their experience with it 
is certain to produce other editions, and a 
growing literature of lasting significance 
will result. 


Two Books of Verse 


Cast IN Bronze. By Gertrude Huntington 
McGiffert. Portland, Maine: The Mosher Press. 

SonNETS FROM A Lock Box, AND OTHER 
Porms. By Anna Hempstead Branch. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


Still the writing of verse goes on. Even 
in this age of disillusion, when “things are 
in the saddle” and materialism bulks large 
in popular thought, of poets there is no 
lack. The number of singers shows no 
diminution. Among them, moreover, are 
men and women whose poetry is of a high 
order of merit. To this group of genuine 
poets belong the authors of these two 
books of verse. Cast in Bronze is a sheaf 
of poems whose essential characteristics 
are beauty, imagination, and deep feeling. 
The impulse revealed is sincere, although 
the expression is occasionally a bit over- 
academic. Their author has the gift of 
painting word-pictures delicate and color- 
ful. Her work is a series of travel- 
sketches, inspired by wanderings in Greece. 
Egypt, and Palestine. The best are those 
whose backgrounds are Attic. The Pales- 
tinian ones are not so successful. Still, 
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we have read this little volume through 
with genuine pleasure. 

Anna Hempstead Branch is, manifestly, 
a poetess of more experience, possessed of 
greater gifts than Mrs. McGiffert. Her 
verse has a gentle loveliness, with occa- 
sional rises into genuine power, which 
makes it very moving. The difficult sonnet 
form she handles with no little skill. The 
idea of choosing for her theme the poetic 
suggestions arising from the contents of a 
safe-deposit box is original, the result 
being a sonnet-series colorful, imaginative, 
and sincere. The other poems in the 
volume show a variety of verse structure. 
The rhyming is natural and unforced, the 
language simple and musical, the thought 
spontaneous and suggestive. The feminine 
touch is evident, though unobtrusive. 
Some of these poems are certain to find 
their way into the anthologies. Certainly, 
among our American singers, the author 
has won for herself a recognition not 
to be gainsaid. A.R. H. 


New Wine in Old Bottles 


WHITHPR CHRISTIANITY? Hdited by Lynn 
Harold Hough. New York: Harper Brothers. 
$3.00. 


A symposium by eminent Modernist 
ministers. Of the sixteen chapters, two 
are contributed by the editor, the others 
by Albert W. Palmer, Richard Roberts, 
Miles H. Krumbine, Charles W. Gilkey, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Douglas Horton, 
Justin Wroe Dixon, A. W. Beavan, George 
Pidgeon, and Joel B. Hayden. All of these 
men have been deeply influenced by the 
modern movement away from traditional 
orthodoxy. They cling to the old symbols 
of orthodox faith, but seek to give them 
new interpretations. Some of the old dog- 
mas seem to them hopelessly antiquated, 
as when Albert W. Palmer says: “An age 


‘which has glimpsed the ideal that punish- 


ment is justifiable only to reform the evil- 
doer and protect society cannot worship 
a God who tortures people endlessly and 
hopelessly in hell, accomplishing no good, 
but an eternity of suffering. ... But if 
some of our religious heritage is frankly 
to be rejected, more of it needs a subtler 
and more constructive treatment—it needs 
to be reinterpreted. This transition age 
needs to learn that all great ideas, indeed 
all words, are at bottom only symbols 
which constantly need interpretation and 
revaluation. . . . So great words like ‘sal- 
vation’, ‘heaven’, ‘hell’, ‘atonement’, ‘in- 
spiration’, ‘divinity’, are best understood 
as symbols, not stiff and narrow little 
pint cups of definition. What they mean, 
if they are to mean anything useful 
or dynamic, each age must interpret for 
itself anew.’ These essays are a contribu- 
tion to this modernist effort to reinterpret 
the old docrines of the Christian faith 
in the light of modern knowledge. As they 
seem to frankly repudiate all claim to in- 


fallible authority for their conclusions, 
their appeal is to the reason and experieuce 


of men. Whether one agrees with them or 
not, one is at once impressed with the 
rity and nobility of the spirit that 
tes them in their efforts. They 
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desire to preserve the spiritual and ethical 
values of the Christian heritage, with as 
much of its doctrinal teaching as their 
intelligence will permit. 

Their statements will not satisfy the 
orthodox traditionalists, who will prefer 
the clear-cut definitions of the ancient 
creeds to this more ambiguous treatment 
of the great doctrines of religion. Nor will 
they entirely satisfy the radicals, who 
would reject as worthless and unfounded 
many of the beliefs these essayists desire 
to preserve. But on the whole they are 
much nearer to the radicals than to the 
traditionalists, their essays in reinterpre- 
tation offering a fine example of undog- 
matic discussion of profound religious 
themes. It is a far cry from the old dogma 
that Jesus Christ was “Incarnate God”, 
“Very God of Very God’, the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity in humam form, which 
was the daring faith of the orthodox 
church, to the statement: “The most dar- 
ing act of the human spirit is the belief 
in a God who is like Jesus”, ‘and the 
heroic decision to believe in a Christlike 
God”. This reinterpretation of the person 
of Jesus, as a man who was not God but 
merely Godlike, leads to theological con- 
clusions from which modernists seek to 
escape in a smoke screen. This book is 
chiefly valuable in showing how far lead- 
ing ministers of orthodox churches have 
progressed along the way already trodden 
by greater and more convincing heretics. 

W.A. V. 


Medical History 


Tun HARLEY STREET CALENDAR. By H. GZ. 
Bashford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50. 

The history of medical science in Eng- 
land, as revealed through the lives of its 
greatest heroes and pioneers, is a subject 
which is of no little interest to the lay 
reader. Beginning in Chaucer’s day with 
“Gilbert the Englishman”, Mr. Bashford 
meanders easily and pleasantly through 
the dark Middle Ages, and finishes his 
study in comparatively recent times with 
Lord Lister and Sir William Osler. The 
work which Lister did to further the cause 
of surgery; the progress he made in: the 
use of antiseptics, and his overcoming of 


-the huge batrier of suspicion and preju- 


dice—these things make an absorbing 
story. The other portraits, though of men 
less famous, perhaps, are nevertheless 
bound to be of interest to a mankind 
whose physical frailties they have done so 
much to overcome. R. M.S. 


Books and Their Writers 


ESSAYS IN 
New 


THe MAN BBHHIND THE BOOK. 
UNDERSTANDING. By Henry van Dyke. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

As in his earlier volume, Companionable 
Books, Dr. van Dyke has brought together 
a collection of papers on literary topics, 
written in his customary polished style. 
Pleasantly, with scholarship and insight, 
he discusses the human factor latent in 
sundry great works of literature, with real 
skill mingling criticism with biography. 
Chaucer, Poe, Shelley, Whitman, Hazlitt, 
Carlyle, Meredith are some of the authors 
thus treated, the essays being brought 
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down to date with cordial appreciations of 
Hardy’s Tess, Thornton Wilder’s Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, and Willa Cather’s 
Death Comes to the Archbishop. In none 
of them does Dr. Van Dyke betray the 
least weakening of his powers. His 
opinions are expressed with vigor and 
charm. In various places, he pays his 
respects to the modernistie school with 
trenchant wit. A delightful book, worthy 


of its author. A. R. H. 
Tabloid Reviews 
RAGAMUIFINS. TWENTY-FouR DRAWINGS 


By Dorothy, Lady Stanley. Bos- 
$5.00. 


AND VERSES. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A really beautiful quarto, containing a 
series of full-page plates, sketches of child 
life reproduced in sepia, each picture hav- 
ing its companion poem. Both pictures 
and verses are delicately charming. Un- 
pretentiously simple, they have not a little 
beauty and are a great credit to their 
author. ALR. HH. 


New EncuaAnD WssaAys. TH CHALLENGE OF 
AN INDIVIDUALIST. By Hdward H. Packard. 
Boston: Four Seas Company. $5.00. 


Observations on varied aspects of con- 
temporary civilization by the editor of The 
Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune. The author 
wields a trenchant pen. Possessed of 
strong opinions, he does not hesitate to 
express them in language anything but 
diplomatic. Prohibition, anti-vivisection, 
church advertising, are some of his par- 
ticular hobbies. His homilies are printed 
in double columns, adorned with many 
illustrations. 


Edited by Tucker 
and 


Tun SHAKESPEARE SONGS. 
Brooke. New York: William Morrow 
Company. $1.50. 


This is a collection of all the songs 
written by, or attributed to, Shakespeare, 
culled from the various plays in which 
they appear, together with a few from 
other sources, such as the epitaph in Strat- 
ford Church, and The Phoenix and the 
Turtle. The arrangement has been made 
by Tucker Brooke, of Yale University. 
The songs are grouped under various head- 
ings: Songs of the Seasons; Birds, Beasts, 
and Insects; The Open Road; Incanta- 
tions, Wedding Songs, Tavern Catches, 
Ballads, Dirges, ete. This is the first time 
that a complete collection of this kind 
has been made. It will be welcomed not 
only by Shakespearean students, but by 
all lovers of poetry. Walter de la Mare 
contributes an appreciative Introduction. 

A.B. H. 


THE PATCHWORK MADONNA. By Harold Wes- 
ton. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

A modernistic study of feminine psy- 
chology, fairly well done, by the author 
of The Bride’s Progress. Its most con- 
spicnous factors are sensuality, cynicism, 
and worldliness. There is scarcely an 
ideal in the entire story. We suppose that 
some people like this sort of thing. 

A.B. H. 
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Dwellers in Hoppywood 


CARRIE BELLE BOYDEN 


Walter Woodchuck’s “Forgetory” 


The Woodchuck family were very busy 
building a winter home. Down by the 
creek there seemed to be a rainstorm of 
stones and dirt and gravel, but it was 
only Father and Mother Woodchuck dig- 
ging into a bank to make a warm home 
underground. For, you see, the Wood- 
chuck family sleep all winter long in their 
cozy nests without once coming out for a 
drink of water or a bit of food. In the 
summer time, they eat a great deal, to 
last them all through the long winter 
months. 

On this summer day, the Woodchuck 
family were all very busy, for Father and 
Mother Woodchuck were making the new 
home, while Willy and Billy and Walter 
Woodchuck were gathering the evening 
meal. That is, they were all busy except 
Walter, for Walter just loved to play 
around in the creek. He always meant 
to help his brothers, but he always forgot 
it until it was too late. 

When supper time came, Father Wood- 
chuck said: “Who brought in all this nice 
clover and grass for us to eat?” 

“T did”, answered Willy, 

“And I did’, echoed Billy. 

“And you didn’t?’ said Father Wood- 
chuck to Walter. 

“No, I forgot’, answered Walter. 

See that you don’t forget next time”, 
admonished Father Woodchuck. 

The next day it was very warm and 
sunny. Father and Mother Woodchuck 
worked hard underground shoveling out 
dirt and stones, while Willy and Billy 
hunted around for the sweetest clover and 
the juiciest stalks of grass. Walter 
played around the stones in the creek just 
as usual. At supper time, Father asked 
the same question about who brought in 
the nice grass and clover, and again Wal- 
ter had to say, “I forgot”. 

“If you forget to-morrow”, said Father 
Woodchuck, “you will be sorry’. The 
next day, the three little Woodchucks 
started out to the meadow bright and 
early. They played around awhile with 
Rufus Rabbit and the other little ani- 
mals in Hoppywood, then they all 
gathered clover and grass for the evening 
meal. Walter found a few fresh dande- 
lions, too. Father and Mother Woodchuck 
were very fond of dandelion greens. At 
supper, Father Woodchuck asked: “Who 
found all these nice greens?” 

“I did”, answered Willy promptly. 

“And I did”, echoed Billy almost as 
promptly. 

“And you didn't?” said Father Wood- 
chuck to Walter. 

“No, I forgot”, answered Walter just 
as usual. At that, Father Woodchuck 
quite lost patience. He raised his big paw 
and cuffed Walter soundly, 


Walter was surprised. More than that, 


he was very much hurt. But that cuff 
awoke his memory. 

“Oh, Oh, Father Woodchuck”, he stam- 
mered, “I did bring in some grass and 
clover and also some dandelion greens. 
Didn’t I, Willy? Didn’t I, Billy?’ 

Willy and Billy both said that he did. 

“Why didn’t you say you did when I 
asked you?’ asked Father Woodchuck. 

“T forgot”, answered Walter. 

Father Woodchuck chuckled. “Your 
‘forgetory’ is better than your memory”, 
he said. “I can’t take back that cuff, so 
it will have to do for the next time you 
forget.” 

“T won’t forget again, this summer”, 
said Walter rubbing his head. 

And do you know, he didn’t. He brought 
in grass and clover and dandelions every 
single day, and the Woodchuck family ate 
and ate and ate until they got so fat they 
could scarcely walk. When the first cold, 
blustery weather came in the fall, Father 
and Mother Woodchuck, and Willy and 
Billy and Walter Woodchuck crawled into 
their underground home. They put their 
short fat paws over their little flat noses, 
shut their beady black eyes, and went 
sound asleep; and they slept and slept and 
slept until the robins called them in the 
spring. 


The Hoppywood Honor Pole 


Major Muskrat stood in the center of a 
large group of Hoppywood inhabitants. 
Walter Woodchuck was there; so were 
his brothers, Billy and Willy Woodchuck. 
Rufus Rabbit and the Red Squirrel Family 


were there; also Morris Mink and Calvin | 


Coon and Willy Weasel—in fact, nearly 
all the animals in Hoppywood. 

Perched up above them on reserved seats 
in the branches of the old oak tree were 
different members of the . Woodpecker 
family. 
highest seat of all, perched Bobby Blue 
Jay, decked out in his gorgeous blue 
feathers. For once in his life, Bobby Blue 
Jay was not scolding. He was listening 
to Major Muskrat, and was looking with 
great curiosity at a long pole Major Musk- 
rate was displaying. 

“This pole’, said Major Muskrat, “is 
called the Honor Pole. Do you see that 
odd carving at the top? That stands for 
the honor won by Walter Woodchuck. 
Just below it is another honor won by 
Rufus Rabbit. Sammy Squirrel has the 
next honor. Now who will be the next 
to win an honor and have a beautiful 
carved emblem on the Honor Pole? Honors 
are won by well-built homes and neat door- 
yards. Build your homes well; gather 
your nuts, acorns, and provisions, and 
have your storehouses filled before the 
snow flies,” 


And, last but not least, in the 
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Major Muskrat’s speech was ended and, 
as it was nearly dark, all the animals 
scurried off to their homes. 

During the next few weeks, Hoppywood 
was a busy place, for all the animals 
wanted a carved emblem on the Honor 
Pole. Even the Woodpeckers were build- 
ing better nests and storing away acorns 
for future use. 

Bobby Blue Jay seemed to be working 
for honors with the rest, for he was 
making a well-built nest of twigs and 
grasses and lining it with fine roots and 
fibers. But Major Muskrat saw something 
which surprised him very much. So, every 
day, the Major kept his eyes open very 
wide. And it was a good thing he did; for 
what do you suppose Bobby Blue Jay was 
doing? 

The day to bestow honors arrived, and 
Major Muskrat was again the center of 
all the dwellers in Hoppywood. Again 
Bobby Blue Jay occupied the highest seat 
of all, decked out in his brilliant blue 
feathers. He was a pretty sight, indeed, 
and Major Muskrat could not help ad- 
miring him; but he remembered the old 
proverb, “Handsome is that handsome 
does”, and he knew that Bobby Blue Jay’s 
actions did not match his beautiful 
feathers. 

The Honor Pole was again brought out, 
and many interesting emblems were carved 
on it. The Woodpecker family pecked a 


The Human Touch 


’Tis the human touch in this world that 
counts— 

The touch of your hand and mine— 

Which means far more to the fainting 
heart 

Than shelter and bread and wine. 

For shelter is gone when the night is 
o’er, 

And bread lasts only a day; 

But the touch of the hand and the 
sound of the voice 

Sing on in the soul alway. 

—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


All the doors that lead inward to the 
secret place of the Most High are doors 
outward—out of self—out of smallness 
—out of wrong. 

—George MacDonaid. 


circle of holes around the pole and wedged 
in acorns, this making an original emblem. 
Everyone could see at first glance that it 
belonged to the Woodpeckers. 

When it came Bobby Blue Jay’s turn, he 
preened his feathers and looked very 
proud, for he knew he had built a fine- 
looking nest. But Major Muskrat said 
that Bobby Blue Jay would receive no 
honors that day. Bobby Blue Jay may 
have thought he was earning honors, but 
he did not know what honor meant. 

All the animals in Hoppywood stopped 
chattering. There was a dead silence while 
they listened to Major Muskrat. Bobby Blue 
Jay had been seen taking acorns from the 
Woodpecker family’s storehouse. He had 
been seen going into Sammy Squirrel’s 
home when he was not there and helping 
himself to nuts. He had been seen taking 
eggs from other birds’ nests, And, one 
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day, he was followed when he flew into 
Mr. Farmer’s garden with a number of 
his friends when Mr. Farmer was plant- 
ing potatoes; and as soon as the farmer 
went into his house at noon, Bobby Blue 
Jay and his friends flew down into the 
garden and dug up a lot of those potatoes 
and ate them. So Bobby Blue Jay had 
got his food by stealing it from the neigh- 
bors instead of gathering it from the forest 
trees. 

As soon as Major Muskrat ceased speak- 
ing, all the animals in Hoppywood looked 
up in the high branch where Bobby Blue 
Jay was perching, but Bobby Blue Jay 
was perching there no longer. All they 
saw—or heard—was a flash of brilliant 
blue and a sharp, scolding squawk. 

He was the only one in Hoppywood, 
however, who did not have a place on the 
Hoppywood Honor Pole. Major Muskrat’s 
Honor Pole was a long one, but it was 
filled from top to bottom with honors. 

“Three cheers for Major Muskrat and 
his Honor Pole’, shouted little Billy 
Woodchuck, and all the dwellers in Hoppy- 
wood cheered, “Hurrah ! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
All but Bobby Blue Jay, and he was far, 
far away from the Hoppywood Honor Pole. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Little Rabbit Who Had 
His Wish 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Little Cottontail Rabbit chewed up the 
last of his big red apple, wiggled his little 
rabbit nose and wished for more. 

“I wish, i wish’, he said aloud in rabbit 
language. 

“T know what you wish”, said a snappy 
voice behind him. Cottontail jumped and 
looked around. 

Old Yellow Eyes, the Snapping Turtle, 
was watching him. “I know what you 
wish”, he said. “You wish you could 
always have all that you want to eat.” 

“Why”, said Cottontail in surprise, “that 
is just what I have wished over and over. 
To have plenty of apples and carrots and 
turnips, and lettuce and not have to keep 
looking around all the time I am in the 
gardens to see if some one is ready to jump 
on me.” 

“Well”, said Old Yellow Eyes, “why 
don’t you go to the Wishing Gate? If you 
go there and wish, your wish will come 
true. Never again will you have to work 
to get your food because you will always 
have all you want to eat, a nice place to 
sleep, and you will always be safe from 
harm.” 

“Where is it, oh, where is it?’ cried 
Cottontail. “I will tell all my family and 
we will go!” 

“Hist!” said Old Yellow Eyes, speaking 
softly. “Don’t speak so loud. The Wish- 
ing Gate isn’t for everyone, and only one 
can go at a time. Why don’t you go first? 
Then if you like it you can tell the others.” 

“All right”, answered Cottontail. “I 
won’t tell anyone, but where is it? I will 
start at once.” 

“Through the apple orchard”, answered 
Yellow Eyes, “across the edge of the barn- 


_ yard and then you will see under some 
oa a little white gate. Walk right in, 
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shut your eyes and your wish will come 
true.” 

“Thank you, kind Mr. Turtle”, said Cot- 
tontail, and away he went as fast as his 
short legs would carry him. 

Old Yellow Eyes watched him out of 
sight. “There is one little rabbit that 
won’t bother me any more”, he said, as he 
drew himself into his shell, and made 
ready for a nap. 

Cottontail went as Yellow Eyes had di- 
rected him until he came to the little 
white gate. He shut his eyes and went in- 
side. Click, click, click! and the little 
white gate was shut and poor little Cotton- 
tail could not get out although he ran and 
ran around the wire box that he had 
entered. 

Soon a man came along with a bag. He 
opened the wire white gate, and picked up 
poor Cottontail, who thought his last hour 
had come. Then the man turned to a little 
girl who was with him. 

“Here is your rabbit’’, he said. 


Aren’t You? 
MARJORIN DILLON 


It’s time to get your marbles out 
And play a game or two; 

The wind is playing tag to-day, 
The sun plays peek-a-boo. 


“We will 


It’s time to organize a team 
For baseball—hip-hooray ! 

So get your mitt, your bat and ball, 
We'll start right in to-day! 


The girls are out on roller skates ; 
They shout like everything ; 

And so do we—we feel so good! 
Oh, aren’t you giad it’s spring? 
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take him home with us. 
haps we will get another.” 

He put Cottontail in the bag and carried 
him away. Soon the little rabbit found 
himself in a pretty little rabbit house with 
a nice yard around it and plenty of good 
things to eat, but strange as it may seem, 
Cottontail did not feel hungry. Things did 
not taste as they used to in the fields and 
woods. He missed running through the 
tall green grass with the blue sky over his 
head and he missed the romps with his 
older brothers and sisters. 

At last Father said: “Little Girl, it is no 
Little wild rabbits cannot be made 


To-morrow per- 


use. 
into pets. If we don’t let him go he will 
die. See, the poor little thing is heartsick 


for the big outdoors where he has always 
lived.” 

Father lifted little Cottontail in his arms 
and carried him gently across the barn- 
yard, through the apple orchard and laid 
him on a pile of new-cut grass at the edge 
of the orchard, Then he and Little Girl 
watched. 

At first Cottontail was very still. He 
was afraid to move for fear it might be a 
dream and he would wake up in the rabbit 
house again, but as he felt the soft breezes 
blowing on him, and the tender grass under 
him, he raised his head and looked around. 
Yes, he was in the dear old orchard again. 
Over there in the long grass was home and 
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mother and his brothers and sisters. He 
sat up very straight, then he began to run 
and jump, faster and faster until once 
more he was home where he belonged. 

How glad his mother and all his brothers 
and sisters were to see him and what 
stories he had to tell them! Over and over 
he warned them never to listen to Old 
Yellow Eyes and his stories of the Wishing 
Gate. 

[All rights reserved] 


Volcano Spouts Paint, 


Ink, and Dyes 


Lassen Peak, in California, the only 
active volcano in the United States, spouts 
ashes and pumice which, after having been 
soaked with natural chemicals, have been 
successfully used in making paints, inks, 
and dyes. Based on this discovery, an in- 
dustry has sprung up and quantities of 
the ashes and powder are being shipped to 
San Francisco to be made, primarily, into 
paint for automobile bodies. The powder 
has also been used for making both inks 
and dyes. The process was discovered by 
chance. A prospector, seeking to develop 
a sulphur mine, left his vest on chemically 
heated ground near the prospect hole. The 
vest contained samples of ash and pumice, 
and the prospector found, at the end of 
the day, that it had been dyed a bright 
blue. 


Opportunity 


The ambitious seldom fail to hear Op- 
portunity’s knock. At the age of thirty, 
Robert Maynard Hutchins is president of 
the great Chicago University. It was only 
in 1921 that he got his A.B. at Yale. In 
the same year he married and became 
secretary of Yale and later its law dean. 
During the World War he served in the 
ambulance corps with the Italian army. 

A newsboy, Robert Gordon Sproul, 
worked his way through college and now, 
at the age of thirty-eight, is president of 
the University of California. 

Frederick H. Ecker, once an ambitious 
messenger boy who got his education in 
night schools, is now president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

William 8S. Paley of Chicago, college 
graduate, bought the controlling interest 
in a failing broadcasting concern, built it 
up, and now, at twenty-seven, is president 
of the Columbia Broadeasting System, one 
of the largest in the world. 

John J. Bernet, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
dreamed, as a boy, of being a blacksmith. 
But one day, in a little station near Buf- 
falo, N.Y., he heard the clicking of a 
telegraph key, and took up telegraphy. 
He got a railroad. job and rose rapidly. 


Fly-It-Yourself Airplane 


A person who has a pilot's license, but 
who does not own a plane, may now rent 
one, just as he would hire an automobile 
A Kansas City company which operates 
motor-car rental agencies in sixty-five 
cities has formed, also, a_ fly-it-yourself 
airplane company, and has ordered one 
hundred two-seater sport planes to rent 
to its patrons. The rental price is between 
fifteen and twenty dollars an hour, 
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“Beginning with Lukewarm Interest, 
Ending with Genuine Enthusiasm” 


Laymen’s League mission in Framingham, Mass.—Mr. Joy is the preacher 


RALPH H. 


HE preaching mission at the First 

Parish Church in Framingham, Mass., 
proved an interesting experience. Frankly, 
many of our people had to be “sold” to 
the idea. Antipathy to the old revival, a 
doubt as to what the word ‘mission” 
might imply, a certain natural wariness 
about a new thing—all were evident in 
the beginning. The first night or two 
many came from a sense of loyalty; then 
they came, as one said, “because they 
could not stay away”. Beginning with 
lukewarm interest, the meetings ended in 
genuine enthusiasm. The members in- 
ereased considerably as the week ad- 
vanced, and despite rain and ice on the 
last Sunday, January 12, we had the 
largest congregations of the series. The 
remark was overheard, “If the meetings 
continued another week, we should be 
turning people away.” Fully one-third of 
the attendance was from without our 
constituency. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, mission preacher, 
won the hearts of all who heard him. 
The fine spiritual quality of his addresses, 
their cumulative and culminating value, 
his wise and winsome handling of the 
question-and-answer period, and his lovely 
spirit have made a place,for him here 
that will not be forfeited by time. 

The questions asked indicated two 
things: that people are really thinking 
along religious lines, and that there is an 
earnest seeking after a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of life in relation to God and 
the universe as we know it in the light 
of modern science. The questions were 
not superficial, but were intelligent and 
thoughtful. 

The technique of the mission and its 
entire conduct reflect great credit upon 
its sponsors. The publicity work was ex- 
cellent and of a kind that gave many per- 
sons a new understanding of the aims 
and purposes of our free fellowship. We 
are greatly indebted to the national Lay- 
men’s League for making possible these 
preaching missions. They are a powerful 
gesture in good will, a clarifying influence 
amid confusing voices, and, above all, a 
great source of spiritual renewal in our 
liberal churches. 

The mission idea for our fellowship was 
an inspired conception. I cannot commend 
it too highly after our experience of the 
past week. 


“T Hope You May Find Time—” 


A portion of a letter to Mr. Joy, after 
the mission, from Dr. Howard N. Brown 
of Framingham, minister emeritus of 
King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., says: 

“T want to tell you that I was much 
impressed by your sermons and your 
answers to questions sent in. It was alto- 
gether an excellent piece of work, and 
produced a marked effect. This is by no 
means an easy place in which to conduct 
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such a mission, and that it went so well 
is due mostly to your wisdom and tact 
and personality. 

“T hope you may find time for many 
more such missions.” 


Personals 


A bronze tablet has been given to the 
Church of Our Father, Rutherford, N.J., 
by Edward J. Luce in memory of his wife, 
Marie Hugenie Luce, who was for nearly 
forty years a devoted member of this 
church and an earnest worker in the 
Women’s Alliance. This tablet has been 
placed on the wall near the pew formerly 
occupied by Mrs. Luce. 


Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Brook- 
line, Mass., is serving as chaplain of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. 


When Milton T. Garvin, prominent lay- 
man of the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father, in Lancaster, Pa., and a founder 
of the Religious Arts Guild, resigned from 
the City Planning Commission of Lan- 
caster, The Lancaster New Fra editorially 
recalled that Mr. Garvin at one time had 
had the exterior of the City Hall restored 
to its original colonial style at his per- 
sonal expense. 


Members and friends of the People’s 
Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have been 
expressing their sympathy to Mrs. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, wife of the minister 
of the church, on the recent death of 
her mother. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, Mass., was 
elected president, and Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, minister-at-large for the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, was 
chosen a vice-president of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches at its 
annual meeting, January 21. 


Waldo Waring, a geologist with the 
Tropical Oil Company of Toronto, Ont., 
son of Rey. Henry F. Waring of Boston, 
Mass., heads a party of geologists who 
are going for two years into the interior 
of Colombia, South America. 


Roland W. Boyden, Boston, Mass., at- 
torney who has been appointed to be 
umpire of the Mixed Claims Commission 
to settle war claims between the United 
States and Germany, is a Unitarian lay- 
man, a member of the First Parish Church 
in Beverly, Mass. He formerly served as 
unofficial representative of the United 
States with the Reparations Commission. 


Dr. John W. Day, minister of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church in Kennebunk, 
Maine, who has been ill since November, 
has been given six months’ leave of ab- 
sence with continuing residence at the 
parsonage, 
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Fine Arts Guild 


Of Parker Memorial to compete in Little 
Theatre Tournament in Boston—Its 
service to other groups 


The Fine Arts Guild of the Parker Me- 
morial in Boston, Mass., is to compete in 
a Little Theater Tournament sponsored by 
the Young Men’s Christian Union of 
Boston, under auspices of the Curtain Call 
Club. It will be held three nights, Febru- 
ary 5-7, in the Union Hall, 48 Boylston 
Street. The Guild will present “The Man 
of Ideas” by Phebe Hoffman, Thursday 
evening, February 6. Prizes will be the 
Baker Cup, the Curtain Call Club Trophy, 
and the B. Y. M. C. Union Trophy. 

The Guild was organized under the di- 
rection of Lucille Vandiver, who has 
charge of dramatic work at Parker Me- 
morial. The membership is drawn from 
many sources. The Guild is composed of 
people of recognized ability in some de- 
partment of art, who take pleasure in the 
comradeship of artistic production. But 
an invitation is offered also to persons of 
lesser ability or experience but of intense 
sincerity and a genuine desire for artistic 
achievement. 

A program is given by the Guild the 
fourth Sunday evening of each month in 
connection with the regular service of the 
Memorial. Once a month or every six 
weeks the Guild plans to give a program 
of plays which are of high order but un- 
suited to a Sunday night program. The 
first of these was given December 9, 10, 
and 11. A radio program was broadcast 
December 2. Club rooms for the Guild 
have been decorated. 

The Guild renders three definite services 
to outside groups. Costumes are lent to 
responsible groups, with the sole require- 
ment that the costumes be returned at a 
stated time and in good condition. In 
order to encourage the appreciation of 
drama, the Guild offers to give plays pro- 
duced at the Parker Memorial in other 
places, with only a small fee asked to 
cover the cost. It will also exchange plays 
by using a worth-while play produced by 
another group on its program and sending 
the other group one produced by the 
Memorial. 


Called to Hackensack, N.J. 


Rev. George G. Howard, formerly of the 
Methodist fellowship, has accepted a eall 
to the pastorate of the Unitarian Church 
in Hackensack, N.J., and has entered upon 
his new duties. Mr. Howard is a graduate 
of Syracuse University, has had four 
years’ experience as a preacher in the 
Methodist Church, and while studying at 
Harvard University for his Ph.D. degree 
served last year on the staff of the Ar- 
lington Street Church in Boston, Mass. 


Over WRC, Washington, D.C. 


Through the courtesy of the Washing- 
ton Federation of Churches, the morning 
services of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Washington, D.C., will be broadcast 
during the entire month of February over 
WRC, 


Se ee ee -_-— ~ - — 
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Reception to Professor and Mrs. Heering 
at Conclusion of Their Mission Here 


HE reception floor of the Unitarian 

Building in Boston was thronged with 
members of the Unitarian ministry and 
laity Monday afternoon, January 20, for 
a reception tendered to Dr. and Mrs. G. J. 
Heering of Holland. The invitations were 
extended by the presidents of six of the 
important national societies of the denomi- 
nation: the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the General Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, and the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society. The presi- 
dents who were in attendance assisted Dr. 
and Mrs. Heering in receiving. The occa- 
sion was on the eve of their departure 
from Boston for Washington and New 
York, where they will embark for Holland, 
February 3, after a visit in America of 
three and a half months. 

The guests assembled in Eliot Hall for 
a brief address by Dr. Heering on the im- 
portance of international relationships in 
liberal religion. He was introduced by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, who wel- 
comed him personally as a representative 
of the Remonstrant churches in Holland 
and as a representative of liberalism in 
that country. At the close of his address, 
Dr. Heering presented Dr. Cornish with 
a volume containing the history of the 
Remonstrants. The presentation was in 
behalf of the governing body of the 
Brotherhood of Remonstrants in the 
Netherlands, in gratitude for the invita- 
tion to Dr. Heering to come to America 
to speak for them and for the cause 
of closer international contacts among 
liberals. 

Dr. Heering called attention to the fact 
that in only six countries in Europe is 
liberal history and influence to be dis- 
covered. These are Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Germany, France, Switzerland, and 
Transylvania, and in most of these they 
call themselves Free Protestants or Free 
Christians, rather than Unitarians. 

The remonstrance of the Dutch churches 
in 1610 was not on the doctrine of the 
Trinity but on the belief in predestina- 
tion. This was in 1610. They held to 
two principles: it is the will of God to 
saye all souls, and it was their right to 
preach and confess their Christian faith 
in perfect freedom. For these principles 
the Remonstrants in 1619 were condemned 
to banishment. In Antwerp they found 
brother Remonstrants. Soon they re- 
turned to Holland and preached, although 
it was forbidden. For several decades 
they were persecuted and for two centu- 
ries they were oppressed, shut off from 
holding any public office. The Remon- 
strants celebrated their tercentenary 
in 1919. 

Dr. Heering explained that their influ- 
ence declined toward the end of the last 
century because they had become too ra- 
tional and optimistic. 

“Their optimism led to a_ self-com- 
placency that did not need God”, he said. 


“The reaction came in the early years of 
the twentieth century. It was called the 
‘movement of discontent’. They felt the 
shallowness of preaching everywhere. 
Their pessimistic expectations were ful- 
filled in the World War. The Malcontents 
ceased to exist as a separate group, but 
they had a great influence on religion. 
The great need was discovered for more 
worship, a warmer kind of preaching, and 
more faithful attendance at church.” 


DR. G. J. HERING 


Europe is in a critical period, Dr. Heer- 
ing believes. For this reason closer rela- 
tions between liberals is essential. 

“If we do not draw the liberals together 
from the different countries, they will keep 
on in their national or provincial way and 
liberalism will be overlooked in the world”, 
was his warning. He made a strong plea 
for building up the international con- 
gresses of religious liberals upon a new 
basis. The feeling hitherto has been that 
they were Anglo-Saxon congresses at 
which the other groups were but guests, 
he explained. The appointment of a Dutch 
central committee to prepare for the next 
Congress, which probably will be in 1931, 
was mentioned. This committee has taken 
up temporarily this international work 
from which Dr. William H. Drummond 
has resigned. 

Members of the hospitality committee 
of the General Alliance were in charge 
of the tea. Former presidents of the Alli- 
ance presided at the tea table. These 
were Miss Anna M. Bancroft and Mrs. 
Osear ©. Gallagher. The Alliance com- 
mittee members who assisted were Mrs. 
James A. Bailey, Mrs. George R. Dins- 
moor, Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, Miss Lucy 
Lowell, and Miss Evelyn Sears. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Heering’s 
eourse of lectures at Tufts College, Dr. 
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Cornish was host at a dinner for Dr. and 
Mrs. Heering at the Union Club in Bos- 
ton, where eighteen guests were present. 
In the absence of Mrs. Cornish, who was 
in Santa Barbara recovering from an ill- 
ness, her sister, Mrs. Roger B. Merriam, 
assisted Dr. Cornish in his duties as host. 
Greetings and felicitations were extended 
to the Heerings by several speakers, 
among whom were Jan Ruer, counsel for 
the Netherlands in Boston; Dr. J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer; Henry M. Williams, who 
represented the Association’s foreign 
work; Wm. Roger Greeley, who spoke for 
the Laymen’s League, Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote for the Historical Society, and Rey. 
Alfred R. Hussey of the First Parish 
Church in Plymouth, Mass. The blessing 
was asked by Dr. John C. Perkins. 


February 9 the Day! 


Young people for twelfth year take 


charge of church services 


For the twelfth successive year the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union and the Young 
People’s Religious Union are sponsoring 
Unitarian Young People’s Week, which 
opens Sunday, February 9. Miss Marion 
Houghton of Dorchester, Mass., is general 
chairman of the committee and Robert 
Vose, Jr., of Brookline, Mass., is treasurer. 
Associated with them on the general com- 
mittee are Ethan Allen Doty of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the Middle Western repre- 
sentative; Miss Rose Moser of Anchorage, 
Ky., and Eric Grimwade of Chicago, rep- 
resenting the Middle West; Melville Chase 
and Miss Georgia Glidden of Dorchester, 
Mass.; Miss Rosamond Whitcomb of 
Waltham, Mass., and Miss Mary Dennison 
of Framingham, Mass. ; 

Morning services conducted by the young 
people will be held in all parts of the 
country February 9, in accordance with 
annual custom which has become well 
established. Other features will be added 
to the observance of the week in different 
parts of the United States. 

In Boston, a mass meeting of Unitarian 
and Universalist young people will be held 
Sunday evening, February 9, at the 
Church .of the Redemption, Universalist, 
under the joint auspices of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and the Young 
People’s Christian Union. The plans for 
this meeting are in the hands of William 
B. Rice of Melrose, Mass., representing 
the Y. P. R. U., and Rev. Max Kapp of 
Newtonville, Mass., for the Y. P. C. U. 

Later in February, but counted as a 
part of Young People’s Week in Boston, 
will be the presentation of the play 
‘Duley” at the Fine Arts Theater. This 
will be given on the evenings of February 
14 and 15, with Miss Georgia Glidden as 
chairman of the play committee. On Feb- 
ruary 21, Miss Pearl Graham of Dor- 
chester, Mass., will be in charge of a dance 
at Hotel Statler. 

Unitarian Young People’s Week means 
an emphasis throughout this country and 
Canada on the religious interests of the 
young people and their place in the life 
of the community. 
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To William T. Reid, Jr. 


Chosen president of Unitarian Club, 
Boston, after ten years as secretary, 
and given silver cup 


William T. Reid, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., at its annual meeting, January 15, 
after having served the Club as its secre- 
tary for the past ten years. The esteem 
and affection in which Mr. Reid is held by 
the members was shown by the presenta- 
tion to him of a silver cup bearing this 
inscription: ‘‘William Thomas Reid, Jr., 
from the Unitarian Club, with apprecia- 
tion, gratitude, and love. 1930.” 

The retiring president, Wm. Roger 
Greeley, read a poem in tribute to Mr. 
Reid, written by Prof. Le Baron Russell 
Briggs, a vice-president of the Club. 

Other officers chosen were: Vice-presi- 
dents, Arthur P. Rugg and Le Baron Rus- 
sell Briggs; secretary, Charles S. Bolster; 
treasurer, Francis P. Sears; additional 
members of the Council, Courtenay Guild, 
William H. Pear, and J. Russell Abbott. 

The Club voted a contribution of fifteen 
dollars to the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches. The members rose while the 
names of the eight members who had died 
during the year were read. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
James Gordon Gilkey of the South Con- 
gregational Church in Springfield and 
Amherst College, who spoke on ‘Debits 
and Credits in Modern Life’. Rey. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg of Evanston, Ill., who as- 
sumes the duties of the Western Confer- 
ence secretaryship, March 1, talked briefly, 
suggesting that, in his opinion, his election 
was a recognition of the service rendered 
to the fellowship by the younger ministers, 
and pledging that he would consider it a 
part of his duty to interest young men in 
the ministry. 

Dr. Gilkey, in clear and impressive 
fashion, declared that conditions in “the 
good old days”? were not nearly so good as 
they are to-day, and said that the evils of 
to-day are largely attributable to two 
things—speed and liquor. He laid down 
three principles that should govern a fair 
evaluation of a civilization: First, one 
must not consider spectacular individual 
instances, but general conditions. Second, 
one must not only determine the condi- 
tions at the moment, but also the direction 
in which community and national life is 
tending. Jhird, one must not only con- 
sider the problems emerging from com- 
munity or national life, but must also re- 
member the efforts being made to solve 
these problems. 


Rev. John M. Wilson Dies 


Stricken with a heart attack while 
climbing a hill through a snowstorm to 
attend a meeting of the Worcester Asso- 
ciation of Ministers in the Unitarian 
Church of Lancaster, Mass., Rev. John 
Mills Wilson died suddenly, January 21. 
He was minister of the First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, in Harvard, Mass. 

Mr. Wilson was ordained in Hudson, 
Mass., in 1891. After serving in that 
pastorate, he was called to the Unitarian 
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Church in Fall River, Mass., in 1897. 
From 1905 to 1922 he was minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Lexington, Mass., and 
has served the Harvard church since 1924. 
Mr. Wilson was the author of the Beacon 
Series book, “Lhe Bible as Literature’. 
A fuller account of his life and work will 
appear in a later issue of THE REGISTER. 


Rev. F. M. Eliot’s Subjects 
for League’s Wellesley Mission 


“The Imperative Need for Religion in 
Our Modern World” will be the general 
theme of the addresses of Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, minister of Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., and Harvard University 
preacher, at the preaching mission to be 
conducted in Wellesley Hills, Mass., by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, February 16- 
23. Mr. Eliot will give seven evening ad- 
dresses and preach at the morning service 
in the Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church, 
February 23, on ‘‘The Reality of God”. 

Subjects of his evening addresses will be 
as follows: February 16, “The Imperative 
Need for Religion To-day”; February 17, 
“Why Beliefs Matter’; February 18, 
“Morals in a Muddled World’; February 
19, “Do Modern-Minded Men Need the 
Church?” February 20, “Prayer as a 
Source of Power’; February 21, ‘‘The Life 
and Death of the Soul”; February 23, 
“The Command Is Forward”. 


In Tribute to Mrs. Pinkham 


This tribute to the late Mrs. Wenona 
Pinkham, of Newton Center, Mass., wife 
of Rey. Henry W. Pinkham, who died Jan- 
uary 7, was contributed to The Boston 
BHvening Transcript by Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Tilton, president of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, who is active in the promo- 
tion of some of the social reforms which 
she mentions: 

“In the death of Mrs. Wenona Pinkham 
this Commonwealth loses a great public 
servant. To those of us who worked 
closely with her, it hardly seems credible 
that one woman should carry so many 
great qualities: steady, sane judgment; 
the power to get on with every sort of 
person, to win and hold respect and love; 
independence of action, espousing the un- 
popular as well as the popular; great 
power to make workers of all those about 
her; unselfish and self-spending beyond 
belief. Cause after cause in this State 
to-night is retarded because her animat- 
ing, thorough touch is withdrawn: the 
Governor’s child welfare program, the 
smoke nuisance, the raising of the schooi 
age, protective work for youth along our 
State roads, the regulation of overnight 
camps; these were simply some of the 
things that she was steadily pushing 
forward. 

“In fullest measure she was a wife, a 
mother, a friend, a social worker, a public 
servant. To those who knew her, this 
praise is not exaggerated. It is the sim- 
ple truth; hers was a nature of abound- 
ing parts. The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has lost one of its greatest public 
servants.” 
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McKarl M. Nielsen 


Ordained and installed as minister of 
church in Flushing, L.I. 


McKarl M. Nielsen was ordained and 
installed as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Flushing, L.I., in a sery- 
ice by candlelight, Sunday afternoon, 
January 19. 

There were twelve clergymen, all 
gowned, in the ecclesiastical procession. 
The invocation was given by Rey. Harvey 
Loy of the Church of Our Father, Ruther- 
ford, N.J.. Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, 
assistant minister of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., read as scripture 
from the Bible and from Channing. 

The sermon by Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
the First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
Mass., brief and to the point, was a de- 
fense of the middle-of-the-road position 
between the humanists on the one hand 
and the fundamentalists on the other. 
The new minister was ordained in the or- 
daining prayer of Dr. Minot Simons of All 
Souls Church, New York City. Charles 
Sprague Hazard, president of the Flush- 
ing church, installed the new minister 
with- appropriate responses by the candi- 
date and the congregation. The charge 
to the pastor was given by Rey. Lon R. 
Call of the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky. The charge to the people 
was delivered by Rey. Edwin Fairley, a 
former minister. The welcome to the com- 
munity, extended by Dr. George Farrand 
Taylor, rector of St. George’s [Episcopal 
Church of Flushing, breathed a warm 
spirit of welcome to Mr. Nielsen and cor- 
diality for the Unitarian cause. Rey. 
Kenneth ©. Walker was to have given the 
welcome to the liberal fellowship, but he 
was unexpectedly detained and the wel- 
come was given by Dr. Simons. The wel- 
come to the wider fellowship was extended 
by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
who has frequently supplied the Flushing 
pulpit. 

Following the service a supper was 
served to the visiting clergymen and some 
of their friends by the women of the 
Flushing church. 
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Resign at Richmond, Va. 


Rev. N. Addison Baker has resigned as 
minister and Dr. Frank W. Pratt as min- 
ister emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Richmond, Va. 


Copies of December 5 Issue 


Any subscribers who care to send to 
Tue Reerster office their copies of the 
issue of December 5, 1929, will oblige a 
reader who is interested in distributing 
the article by Rey. Margaret B. Barnard. 


Over WWJ, Detroit, Mich. 


The First Unitarian Church of Detroit, 
Mich., will broadcast its service on the 
first Sunday in the month, beginning with 
February, over WWJ, The Detroit News 
service, at 10.830 a.m., Eastern Standard 
time. 


\ 
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George A. Riley Ordained 


And installed in pastorate of church in 
Ellsworth, Maine 


George A. Riley, licensed preacher of the 
Universalist fellowship, who is serving in 
his first Unitarian pastorate in Ellsworth, 
Maine, was ordained and installed as min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Ellsworth 
at a Sunday evening service, January 12, 
in presence of a large congregation. 

Rey. Silas W. Sutton, formerly minister 
of the Hllsworth church, preached the ser- 
mon, presented the candidate, offered the 
prayer of ordination and installation, and 
delivered the charge to the congregation. 
Rey. Earle C. Osbourne, minister of the 
Congregational Church of Ellsworth, of- 
fered the invocation and read the Scrip- 
ture lesson, delivered the charge to the 
minister, and welcomed. the new minister 
to the community. Charles EB. Alexander 
extended the invitation from the congre- 
gation. Dr. George F. Patterson of the 
American Unitarian Association and Rev. 
Ralph F. Blanning of the Unitarian 
Church in Bangor, Maine, were to have 
participated in the service, but were un- 
able to reach the church because of the 
breakdown of their’ motor car. 

Mr. Riley attended Crane Theological 
School at Tufts College for four years. He 
received his A.B. degree from Tufts in 
1928. He has held two summer parishes 
in the Universalist denomination, at Berlin 
and Nottingham, N.H. During his last 
year at Tufts he was student minister of 
the Universalist Chureh in Marlboro, 
Mass. Last year he was minister of the 
Universalist Church in South Paris, Maine. 
He has supplied a number of Universalist 
and Unitarian pulpits about Boston, Mass. 


New Bronx Fellowship Rooms 


Realizing the great need of adequate 
room for its activities and confident that 
financial support would be forthcoming, 
the Bronx Free Fellowship of New York 
City has rented a four-room apartment. 
Rey. Leon R. Land and Mrs. Land, who 
had hitherto tried to meet this need in 
their home, have moved to a smaller apart- 
ment, so that they will be able to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the Fellow- 
ship rooms and so that Mrs. Land will 
have more time for the bookkeeping, the 
publicity, and other work which she does 
for the Fellowship. 


Called to Lawrence, Mass. 


Rey. Herman F. Lion, pastor of the 
Lanesyille Community Church (Congrega- 
tional) in Gloucester, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Lawrence, Mass. He will 


_ officially begin his new duties February 2, 


and will continue to make his residence 
in Gloucester. 


Mrs. Chandler’s Bequests 


By the will of Mrs. Lydia F. Chandler, 
long a member of the First Unitarian 


Church in Worcester, Mass., this church 


will receive eventually $8,000 and accrued 
n ; the Unitarian Service Pension 
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Society will receive $8,000; the Worcester 
Women’s Alliance, $300; the Worcester 
Post Office Mission, $300; the Worcester 
Sunday-school, $200; and the American 
Unitarian Association $20,000 in memory 
of Mrs. Chandler’s husband. 


King’s Chapel Preachers 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
service in Boston, Mass., Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 4, will be Dr. Ernest G. Guthrie, di- 
rector of the Congregational Missionary 
Society, Chicago, Ill., formerly pastor of 
Union Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass. Wednesday and Thursday, Febru- 
ary 5 and 6, Rey. Dwight Bradley of the 
First Church in Newton, Mass., will 
preach. Mr. Bradley recently resigned 
from the Congregational Chureh in Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., to take up his duties in 
Newton Center the first of the year. On 
Friday, February 7, Rev. Laurence Hay- 
ward of the First Church in Newburyport, 
Mass., will preach. Monday, February 3, 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. ; 


Lexineton, Mass.—Under direction of 
the Dramatic Committee of the Lexington 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, the 
Phidelah Rice Players are presenting six 
plays in the Cary Memorial Building the 
first six Saturdays of 19380, the final one 
being scheduled for February 8. 
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LEOMINSTER, Mass.—The resignation of 
Rey. Arthur B. Whitney was accepted 
with regret by the Unitarian Church at its 
annual meeting. Frank Farnsworth was 
re-elected moderator, and other officers 
chosen were: George EH. Boure, treasurer 
and collector; William B. Earl, clerk; Wil- 
liam Holden and Edward Earl, auditors; 
Marvin W. Sherwin, trustee for three 
years. The Parish Committee includes 
Mrs. F. F. Johnson, Miss Evelyn Hearsey, 
Judge Ralph W. Robbins, Willard H. 
Gordon, and Herman N. Curtis. 


Obituary 


ELIZABETH ALLIBONE HUNNEMAN 


Hlizabeth Allibone Hunneman died in the 
home in which she was born, 11 Mount Pleasant 
Avenue, Roxbury, Mass., January 20, after a 
short, acute illness. She was the oldest daugh- 
ter of the late William Cooper and Sally 
Williams (Patten) Hunneman. Her life had 
always centered about the family and home of 
which she was the devoted head, and in many 
private and individual charities. Wer particu- 
lar hobby for many years had been her gardens. 

She is survived by a sister, Miss Ida Hurne- 
man, and a brother, William C. Hunneman; 
also by three nephews, W. C. Hunneman, Jr., 
Dexter Richards Hunneman, and Benjamin 
Appleton Hunneman. A fourth nephew, Roger 
Defriez Hunneman, was killed in Chicago, IIl., 
in 1925. She was a member of the Unitarian 
Church. 

The funeral service was conducted at her 
home Thursday, January 23, by Dr. Christo- 
pher R. Eliot, and interment was at Forest 
Hills Cemetery. 


The Theology of 
Crisis 
by H. Emil Brunner 


An explanation for Amer- 
ican readers of the ‘‘Barth- 
ian School” which has revo- 
lutionized religious thinking, 
abroad. $1.75 


VITAL BOOKS ON VITAL SUBJECTS 


What Is Christian Education? 


by George A. Coe 


Selected by the Religious Book Club because, as its 
Bulletin says: ‘Dr. Coe is probably more eminently 
qualified than any other man in America (or in the 
world) to appraise current trends in religious educa- 
tion and to point out paths of advance.” 


By the same author: THe Motives or Men 


The Hero in Thy Soul 


by Arthur John Gossip 


“An Attempt to Face Life Gallantly” is the sub- 
title of this volume of inspirational sermons which 
awaken courage, faith, and hope. 
“He says things you cannot forget.” —The Presbyterian Banner. 
$2.50 
at your bookstore 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


$2.50 
$2.50 


The Bridge Between 


the Testaments 
by 

Henry Kendall Booth 
The exploits and _ occur- 
rences of the four centuries 


between the Old and New 


Testaments live again. $2.00 
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I believe in the 
LIVING GOD 
And that in spite of 
clouds 
TODAY IS BETTER 


than yesterday 
GEORGE F. HOAR 


Growth in Membership, Finances, 
of Unitarian Church, Meadville, Pa. 


Fourteen new adult members were re- 
ceived into the Unitarian Church of Mead- 
ville, Pa., during 1929. The Alliance 
branch contributed $477 to the church, an 
increase over its $400 last year and the 
$300 the year before. Encouraging re- 
ports, showing the improved financial con- 
dition of the church and other items of 
progress, were set forth at the annual 
meeting of the church. The minister, 
Rey. James B. Ford, gave his report, re- 
viewing the past year and outlining plans 
for the future. These officers were chosen: 
President, Henry A. Johnson; vice-presi- 
dent, Carl Fahr; secretary, Mrs. Isabelle 
Dennis; treasurer, Frank Walster; as- 
sistant treasurer, Miss Esther Walling. 


Thirty-Nine Years of 
Icelandic Churches 


(Continued from page 95) 

needed yacation from his arduous duties 
in his churches. Another one of these 
men, Rey. Ragnar Kvyaran, as president 
of the Icelandic Conference, has done a 
great deal of traveling among the various 
churehes. He has just returned from 
Blaine, Wash., where he has been for the 
greater part of three months firmly estab- 
lishing the congregation in its new church. 
He left Winnipeg with Dr. and Mrs. Cor- 
nish after their visit to Winnipeg in 
October. 

If the future of liberalism in western 
Canada can be judged by the past of the 
Icelandic church, it would seem to be very 
promising. The history of the Icelandic 
liberal movement has been one of steacly 
progress. During that time, 1891-1930, 
not one Unitarian church once opened has 
closed its doors, and extremely few of 
those who have joined the Unitarian body 
have ever gone back to their former affilia- 
tions. If, now, the Icelanders throw in 
their lot with the English Unitarians in 
Winnipeg and in western Canada, and 
work in the future as they have worked 
in the past, with a much larger number 
to draw from than ever before, it is im- 
possible to say to what dimensions the 
Unitarian movement in western Canada 
may grow! 


To Broadcast from Pittsburgh 


The service at the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., Sunday, Febru- 
ary 2, at 11 a.m., will be broadcast over 
KDKA, Pittsburgh. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has had prepared complete outlines, 
with bibliographies, for the study of 
the great religious, social and eco- 
nomic questions of the day. Any 
League chapter or other group, in- 
side or outside our fellowship, can 
obtain any of these outlines, or a 
list of the subjects covered by them, 
by writing to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BrACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
eation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Spring Quarter, March 31, 


1930. 

For information address President 
Sypnny Brucn Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorce G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted”184% Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C, CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard $. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalea, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body’ of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroed. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RuTLepGs, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIB M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“(In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 
Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 


eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 


Write to: . 
CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


UNION 
OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 


y 
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Thomas Clayton 


Rey. Thomas Clayton, of recent years 
minister of the church at Fresno, Calif., 
died at his home in Berkeley, Calif., Jan- 
uary 16, at the age of seventy-one years. 
The funeral services were conducted in 
the church at Fresno, Sunday afternoon, 
January 19, by the minister, Rey. Clarence 
M. Vickland, and President Harl M. 
Wilbur of the Pacific School for the 
ministry. 

Mr. Clayton was born in London, 
October 2, 1858, and, being early bereft of 
his father, was brought up by an uncie. 
Though of an Anglican family, he was 
educated for the Wesleyan ministry, and 
did some missionary preaching for the 
Wesleyans in England. He was ordained 
in 1885, and came to America not long 
afterwards, where he entered the Congre- 
gational ministry. He served Congrega- 
tional churches at Zanesville, Ohio, 1887- 
89; Huntington, W.Va., 1889-90; Berlin, 
Conn., 1890-95; Binghamton, N.Y., 1897-- 
1901; Allegheny, Pa., 1901-04. 

A change in his views led him to seek 
Unitarian fellowship, and in 1905 he 
undertook the promotion of a new move- 
ment in Allegheny, Pa., which in 1906 was 
organized as the Northside Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., of which he 
was minister until 1910. His later service 
was at Fresno, 1910-15 and 1919-28, and 
at Houston, Tex., 1915-18. He retired 
from the Fresno church eighteen months 
ago, and was elected minister emeritus at 
the last December meeting of the church 
board. After giving up active service he 
lived for a year at Fresno, last summer 
made a round of visits to his children in 
the East,-and in autumn took up his resi- 
dence in Berkeley. 

Mr. Clayton was full of missionary zeal 
and was never long content not to be 
pushing church extension. Thus he was 
active in promoting a new Unitarian move- 
ment at Wheeling, W.Va., in 1907, where 
he preached during its first year or two. 
Also, at Fresno his efforts re-organized 
dormant movements at Hanford and 
Visalia, Calif, where he preached eve- 
nings from 1911 to 1915; and in 1925 and 
1926 he traveled 125 miles every Sunday 
afternoon to Stockton, Calif., where he 
roused a sleeping society into new and 
vigorous life. 

He was a wide reader and a diligent 
student, and he brought rich treasures 
from his study into his pulpit. At the 
same time he was a faithful pastor, and 
was active in community matters of edu- 
eation and philanthropy. He was twice 
married, the second time in 1915 to Mrs. 
Pearl W. Hamner of Fresno, who survives 
him, together with a daughter and five 
sons by his first marriage. E. M. W. 


To Head Maine Supreme Court 


Associate Justice William R. Pattangall 
of the Maine Supreme Judicial Court has 
been nominated by the Governor of Maine 
to become chief justice of that court, 
February 7. Mr. Pattangall is a promi- 

nent Unitarian layman, a member of All 
Souls Church, Unitarian, of Augusta, 
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Maine. He was one of the judges that 
served in the contest conducted by Tux 
Register for essays on “The Distinctive 
Purpose of the Unitarian Fellowship”. 


Out of One Man’s Mind 


the Great Peace Pact 
(Continued from page 95) 

of the most significant achievements ever 
accomplished by one individual, if we 
consider the brief time, fifteen years, and 
the fact that he had no organization to 
help him. The pledge given by that Pact, 
the Peace of Locarno, and the League of 
Nations, removes to a considerable dis- 
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tance the possibility of another war. 
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Epwarp H. Corton. 


THE WIDER FELLOWSHIP 


Memories, Hriendships, and Endeavors for Religions Unity 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


This life story, which is both historical and autobiographical, possesses an 
almost inestimable value both to Unitarians and to the whole liberal religious 
movement. because it tells the graphie story of the activities of a Unitarian 
minister, now over eighty years old who, in a singularly varied and devoted 
ministry of fifty-five years, has served the Unitarian cause in perhaps a larger 
number and variety of ways than any of his fellows, and who also has brought 
together for mutual acquaintance and co-operation the religious liberals of all 
kinds in America, Europe and the Orient. 


The two volumes which comprise this autobiography are source books and 
have permanent historical value. They should be available to every Unitarian 
minister and to all students of religion. 

Octavo. Two Volumes (Boxed).- 1180 pages. 200 Illustrations. 
Former price $10 per set. Now specially priced at $5 per set. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


. Frederic H. Fay 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


The Unitarian The Young People’s 
Laymen’s League Religious Union 
Sixteen Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Not just another appeal— 
But a thoroughly thought-out plan for the sound 
financing of essential religious work 


Because this is so, the Fund has already been endorsed by many 
outstanding leaders in the Liberal Church. 


On the National Committee are: 


William H. Pear 
Oliver Prescott 
William Brooks Rice 
Leverett Saltonstall 
B. Farnham Smith 
Isaac Sprague 
Richard W. Sulloway 
James A. Tufts 
Charles H. Wagner, Jr. 
Miss Deborah Webster 
Edwin 8. Webster 
Charles H. Wellman 
George S. Wright 


Percy A. Atherton 
Mrs. Irene B. Backus 
Sanford Bates 
William F, Baxter 
William Perry Bentley 
Wilmon Brewer 
Hugo O. B. Carlborg 
David Cowan 
Frederic A. Delano 
Eben 8S. Draper 
Joseph E. Dunipace 


Roland Greeley 
John Gronner, Jr. 
Courtenay Guild 
Miss Elizabeth Hall 
Henry W. Haynes 
Howard Hicks 
Frank H. Hiscock 
Robert T. Kingsbury 
H. Barrett Learned 
John L. Mauran 
Lewis Parkhurst 
Herbert C. Parsons 
W. Rodman Peabody 


Dunean U. Fletcher 
Milton T. Garvin 
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Saying on the spot what you think of 
the next day,—that is repartee. 


“Tm looking for a cashier.” “But 
yesterday you said you had just got one.” 
“Yes—it’s him I’m looking for.” 


Habitué (coming out of night club at 
four A.M.): “What is that strange odor 
around here?’ Doorman: “That, sir, is 
fresh air.”—Humor. 


Mr. Beard: “I want something to wear 
around the dormitory.” Salesgirl: “How 
large is your dormitory ?” 

—Rammer Jammer. 


“Has your son’s college education proved 
of any real value?” ‘Yes, indeed, it’s 
entirely cured his mother of bragging 
about him.”’—Pathfinder. 


You can tell if the ‘phone number you 
are calling is a private home or an office. 
If it’s a private home, the party who 
answers will say: ‘Wait just a moment, 
until I turn off the radio.”’—Life. 


In Korea, people use some unique 
phrases. When a Korean decides to be- 
come a Christian, he tells his friends that 
he has made up his mind to “do the doc- 
trine’. This is like the Chinese convert 
who made this quaint confession: “I am 
now reading the Bible, and behaving it.” 


The self-made man was in the midst of 
his first interview. “How”, inquired the 
reporter, “did you find time to read in 
those formative years?’ The self-made 
man patted his chest proudly. “I kept a 
good book open on my desk’, said he, 
“and read it during telephone calls—while 
holding the wire after some one had said, 
‘Just a moment, please.’ ” 

—New York Central Lines Magazine 


According to John Andrew Holmes: 

The law of physics that though matter 
may many times change its form, it never 
ceases to exist, especially applies to cloth- 
ing in the minister’s family. 

In one generation, advertising has trans- 
formed a certain poisonous weed from a 
coffin nail into a throat lozenge. 7 

In every profession, some can do their 
work well and others can tell how it 
should be done. The latter eventually be- 
come instructors. 

Some men deem the thirty-minute 
sermon too long, So they substitute the 
1,152-column Sunday paper. 


It was in a little town close to a Michi- 
gan summer resort. Two men passed an 
old woman selling balloons from a stand. 
One man decided what was needed to 
make his day brighter was balloons. So 
he purchased not one balloon, or two 
balloons, or a dozen balloons, but all the 
balloons the woman had, He paid her 
“tops’—giving her at least twice the 
amount she would have realized had she 
sold them singly. Despite this, and that 
she could take a half-holiday from her 
corner, the old woman looked rueful. 
“Now what's the matter?” he asked. “You 
didn’t leave me anything to do business 
with”, she complained. 

—Chicago Daily News. 
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YES, WE ARE HONEST 


We believe in telling our friends the 
exact truth about pensions. This year 
things do not look as prosperous as 
usual. Annual contributions are coming 
in unusually slowly, perhaps because 
of other appeals, or business conditions. 
Yet old ministers cannot wait long for 
contributions to improve; the years be- 
fore them are not many. We must give 
them a generous pension now or never. 
Send your Annual Contributions to 


Rev. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


POEL CLL CLC 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


a following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


ATM CL CELLU 


BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—N ormal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. J 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


COMFORTABLE ROOM in private home. 


De- 
sirable and convenient location. Mrs. W. Srep- 
MAN, 8 Newsome Park, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL—Do 
Study of 
instructive. 


know 
It is 
best 


you 
Shakespeare” ? 
Endorsed by 


the game “A 
entertaining, 

authorities. 
THe SHAKES- 


Price, 60 cents, postage, 5 cents. 
Camden, 


PRARE CLUB, Maine. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Gherus 
of men's voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. 12.15 p.m., Holy Communion. Week- 
day Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Re- 
cital. Tuesday, preacher, Rey. Ernest G. 
Guthrie, D.D., Director Congregational Mis- 
sionary Society, Chicago; Wednesday and 
Thursday, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First Church 
in Newton; Friday, Rev. Laurence Hayward, 
Kirst Church, Newburyport. 


BOSTON, MASS.—-SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. 9.30 A.M., Church School. 11 a.mM., Morn- 
ing service; chorus choir under Homer Hum- 
phrey. Rev. Charles R. Joy, Administrative 
Vice-President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, will preach February 2. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.s., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East SOth Street. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


